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Before the 


HE meeting of the three Heads of State will soon take 

place. Mr Harry Hopkins, the President’s personal 
precursor, is already making straight his ways in London, 
Paris and Rome. Any day now, secret planes, laden with 
incogniti, will leave for unknown destinations. The world’s 
triumvirate will again meet face to face to determine the 
last stages of the war and the first steps of the peace. 

The troubled year since Teheran has brought forth 
enough political problems to occupy the attention of a 
series of conferences. The Americans are known ‘to be 
disturbed at the conduct of both British and Russian 
policy in liberated territory. The short-term dependence 
of Britain and Russia on America’s economic resources 
offers an opportunity for forceful diplomacy—at great 
risk to long-term harmony. It is not certain, however, 
whether American dissatisfaction takes the form of a 
threatened withdrawal from Europe or of insistence on 
a larger hand in its problems. The other Allies can justly 
ask Mr Roosevelt to clarify this fateful point. 

On this matter alone, it would be possible to draft a long 
and packed agenda. Yet it is questionable whether it will 
in fact occupy the centre of the discussions, It may well 
be that the actual subject-matter of the conference is being 
decided not in the Chancelleries of the nations, but on the 
battlefields of Pomerania and Brandenburg. Russian armies 
are already fighting on German soil. Their forces are 


Conference 


advancing on Berlin. It is not impgssible that before the 
Big Three meet, the German capital will have fallen. 

What then? Can the Russians, in control of such a key 
centre, shelve any longer the problem of the administration 
of occupied German territory? There will be no obvious 
precedent to follow. Every other enemy country has pro- 
duced in the hour of defeat a government ready to colla- 
borate with the Allies against the Germans. It is most 
unlikely, especially after the*purge of July, that Germany 
can now throw up an acceptable administration ready to 
collaborate against the Nazis, Equally it is inconceivable 
that the Russians or their Allies should attempt to govern 
Germany without the aid of any sort of German admini- 
strative structure, What can they use to fill this gap? 

There is little evidence to suggest that these urgent 
problems of government have already been thought out 
and settled on the basis of joint agreement. The European 
Commission may have evolved armistice terms. It is be- 
lieved to have mapped out the different spheres of occupa- 
tion for the three armies. But agreement on the future 
administration of occupied Germany is still to seek. Only 
if the Conference meets soon enough and works fast 
enough, can it still reach an agreed solution. The compul- 
sion of time suggests that the German problem will stand 
at the head of the Allied agenda and that its urgency may 
exclude everything else. 
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It is practically impossible to guess along what lines a 
solution will be sought. Impenetrable mystery hangs over 
the intentions of the Foreign Office and the State Depart- 
ment. The hope is that the darkness covers thought and 
planning, and not their absence. Officially the Russians, 
too, have so far been silent, but they have given some hint 
of a policy in the use they have made and are making 
of their Free German Committee. Some German 
regiments are serving in the Russian advance, chiefly, it 
seems, as a sort of Pioneer Corps. If the Russians do 
intend to make use of their prisoners as the nucleus of 
an administration, are the Americans and the British 
satisfied with the Russian choice? Have they candidates 
of their own? Do they intend to suggest the inclusion of 
soldiers or émigrés of their own choosing? If so, they would 
seem to be singularly ill prepared for such a policy. 
It is doubtful whether any serious attempt has even been 
made to sift non-Nazis from Nazis in the prison camps. 

Thus the British and Americans may be faced with 
three possibilities. They could recognise the Russian 
administration. Alternatively they could carry on without 
an administration in their own zone—a policy which 
would invite the most invidious comparisons. Or, again, 
they could set up one or two separate administrations in 
their own areas. This is, perhaps, the intention—a sort of 
dismemberment by default. Yet it may be questioned 
whether decisions by default are the surest way of secur- 
ing a rounded and consistent policy. 


* 


If Germany is the centre of the Allied discussions— 
and it is hard to see how it can be otherwise—it is surely 
essential to reconsider the decision not to invite the French 
to .the Conference. There is really no excuse for the 
omission. There can be no settlement in Western Germany 
with which France is not associated. When General de 
Gaulle said that French troops expected to occupy the 
length of the Rhine, he was expressing more than a 
national aspiration. He was reminding his British and 
American Allies of a pertinent fact. They talk confidently 
to-day of an occupation which is to last years, even 
decades. Yet nothing in the attitude of their soldiers 
suggests that a long period of garrisoning will be anything 
but a prolonged penance. The same difficulties do 
not arise with the French army. The fact that it may 
be negligible to-day is no reason for dismissing it as 
negligible in five or ten years’ time. Staying power is a 
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vital factor in a peace settlement when it is a question 
of maintaining troops in Western Germany. The French 
have almost certainly more staying power on the Rhine | 
than the Americans—or the British. No plan drawn y 
without their acquiescence can be counted complete. 

Some critics of French policy since General de Gaulle’s 
visit to Moscow support the veto on French participation 
for the reason that French policy for Germany is a bad 
policy and that in any case the French representative would 
simply follow the Russian lead. It is true that the French | 
have given their support to the so-called Rhine-Oder 
“solution” of the German problem, but they will not 
be argued out of it by being excluded from international] 
discussion of the question. Moreover to exclude them from } 
a Big Three Conference on these grounds makes no sense | 
at all, for there is all too much evidence to suggest that 
the Russian, American and British Governments are all | 
committed to the same fatal policy. As for the fear of | 
French reinforcement of Russian policy, if indeed this 
is an evil, then it is far more likely to come about if the 
French believe that President Roosevelt has excluded them 
from the Conference of the Great Powers and that Mr} 
Churchill has made little or no effort on their behalf. 

Of the three Great Powers, it is Britain’s interests that! 
will be most damaged if France is absent from the Council” 
table. There is unhappily little realisation in this country! 
of the fateful and overriding necessity of Anglo-French’ 
understanding. It is no exaggeration to say that in the 
post-war world—whether the problem be Germany or) 
the Mediterranean or the colonies or economic recovery | 
—the British and the French will stand or fall together. © 
There is still in France a great store of unexpended good 
will for this country. But the capital is not without limit. | 
The days will eat away the precious store if no gesture 
or Act is made to underline British friendship. The known 
and eminently reasonable desire of the French to attend 
the Conference gave and still gives the British Govern-| 
ment an opportunity to show its friendship and to! 
express in the most open and forcible form its conviction 7 
that in future it can settle no European problem without! 
the co-operation of France. Faced with so categorical an 
attitude it is not likely that either the Americans or’ 
the Russians would raise further objections. The oppor-. 
tunity has nearly slipped away, yet if, even at this eleventh 
hour, it could be seized, it might open a new chapter in 
the closer political and economic association between 
Britain and France. 


How Many Houses? 


fe national housing programme is in danger of being 
lost from view in a cloud of half-truths and half- 
policies, of doubled demands and quadrupled expecta- 
tions. The subject is complex and difficult to serve up in 
capsule form, and it is also powerfully charged with 
politics. But it is not so difficult or so dangerous that it 
could not be explained and set in its proper perspective 
if the task were appreachéd with care and candour. As 
things are, the public is being fed with some curious 
notions which, if they are not soon authoritatively scotched, 
will bedevil the subject for years to come. Thus there is a 
very simple and obvious explanation of the fact that no 
effective beginning has been made with the urgent matter 
of the Portal house—namely, that no effective end has 
been made with the still more urgent matter of the 
German war. But between the political opposition and 
the grand confederacy of interests who, for various 
reasons, fear the steel house, the impression has been 
given that the delay has been dué to administrative 
bungling and that, as a result, the Portal house is dead. 
Or, again, Ministers who rightly emphasise the high 
priority that is accorded to housing in post-armistice plans 
conspire with the starry-eyed dreamers to convince the 
public that a million new houses will spring out of the 
ground before the sound of battle dies away. Lord Woolton 
tried: to correct this impression in his speech at Wolver- 


hampton last week ; but it will take more than one speech | 
to stop the spate of wishful thinking. 

The truth appears to be that the post-war house- 
building programme is being very carefully prepared, and 
also that it is not quite ready. How carefully it is being 
prepared is very clearly and instructively set out in a 
new bdéok by Sir Ernest Simon.* A very great deal of 
care has been given to questions of design, construction, 
materials and fittings and to the training of building 
labour. No less than 23 technical committees have sat 
and there are few corners of the whole building process 
that are not vastly better illuminated today than they 
have ever been before. A great deal of attention has also 
been given to where the houses should be built. But for 
all these technical preparations, the major decisions of 
policy are still to be made. How many houses are to be 
built? Of what sorts? By whom? And at whose expense? 
The delay in answering these vital questions may be due 
to the division of authority between the Ministry of Works 
and the Ministry of Health. But they have to be answered 
before the programme can start. 





*“ Rebuilding Britain—A Twenty-Year Plan.” By Sir Ernest 
Simon. Gollancz. 256 pages. 6s. net. 
encyclonaedic in the information it contains—in fact, it is the 
only place where all the recent developments (including some 
that have not yet happened) can be easily surveyed. 


Sir .Ernest’s book is ° 
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The complexity of the problem is quickly revealed by 
even the simplest attempt to analyse it into its parts. As 
Sir Ernest Simon points out, there is need for a man- 
power plan, a building plan and a materials plan, as well 
as a policy for town planning. The word “ plan” is used 
advisedly, for in each case the clearest necessity exists 
for some form of central direction. The manpower of the 
industry is now scattered and needs to be swiftly collected 
—though not in such numbers as merely to create an 
unemployment problem a few years later. The chief hope 
of building the necessary numbers of houses without 
putting a crippling burden on the state finances is by 
organised flow of materials and mass production of «com- 

nents. All these call for central direction ; and on all 
of them Lord Woolton had encouraging things to say. 
But perhaps the biggest need for planning is in the 


planning of demand, for with a costly piece of consumer’s 


capital like a house, completely unregulated demand may 
result in the most violent fluctuations. Indeed, as the 
experience of Scotland between the wars has shown, it is 
possible for there to be a heavy demand for houses without 
its calling into existence an equivalent supply. 

But this is not an end to the complexities. For as the 
recent report of the Conservative Housing Sub-Commit- 
tee* pointed out, there are, in housing, not the familiar 
two phases but three. There is the first emergency phase 
of repairing the damage done during the war, catching 
up arrears and providing a roof of some sort for every 
family. Then there is the intermediate programme of 
bringing the quality of housing up to a minimum stan- 
dard by removing the twin evils of the slums and over- 
crowding. And finally there is the phase, of replacing 
houses that, without being either insanitary or over- 
crowded, are nevertheless obsolete or obsolescent. 

* 


Much of the present discussion is led astray by the 
fact that, after the last war, these three phases, if they 
existed separately at all, called with equal urgency for 
large numbers of houses. The demand, whether measured 
by social need or by money demand, did not grow any less 
as the years passed—on the contrary, it seemed to grow 
more intense, and the peak was not reached until very 
nearly twenty years after the Armistice. 

This time conditions are, in this respect, different. It 
is true that the immediate demand for houses is even 
more urgent this time than last owing to the much greater 
amount of air-raid damage. The Conservative ‘Report esti- 
mates the accumulated deficit of houses in England’ and 
Wales, including the most urgent instalment of slum 
replacement and also a number of dwellings to house 


the five-year increase in the number of families, at - 


960,000. However great the pressure, however bold the 








*“ A Policy for Housing in England and Wales.” Published 
by the Conservative and Unionist Party Organisation, 24 Old 
Queen Street, S.W.1. 54 pages. 
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experimentation, there is no possibility of building this 
number of houses in less than four or five years at the 
very least. It is not a matter of greater or less Ministerial 
energy and competence, or of greater or less willingness 
to spend money, but, as Lord Woolton pointed out, of 
hard material facts such as the recruitment of labour and 
the re-starting of production of materials and components. 
Any politicians who imply the contrary are merely in- 
dulging in vote-catching. Clearly, until this first million 
houses have been built, until there is a dwelling for every 
family, they deserve all reasonable priority. 

The second phase will be largely one of clearing the 
slums. Sir Ernest Simon detects a great rise in the national 
definition of a “ slum ”—which is technically a dwelling 
unfit for human habitation—and on the very scanty basis 
of evidence from two large cities alone concludes that 
one-third of all the houses in the country are now slums. 
This will take a great deal of swallowing. No doubt one 
house in three is of inferior quality. No doubt one house 
in three could with advantage be replaced. But to call 
them all slums is, by inference, to confer on their replace- 
ment an urgency almost equivalent to that of meeting the 
immediate shortage of the post-war years. It is to insist 
that the replacement of 4,000,000 houses is so important 
that it must take precedence over most, if not all, other 
objects of economic policy. This would be an immensely 
costly undertaking: On Sir Ernest’s own minimum esti- 
mates, this programme would cost £240 million a year, 
of which {100 million would have to be found in sub- 
sidies. Moreover, these figures depend on two very large 
assumptions, namely that the general level of prices after 
the war will only be 30 per cent above pre-war, and that 
economies in methods of construction can save as much 
as £100 a house. The £240 million of total cost needs 
to be set alongside the fact that the total net investment 
of the British community on all forms of capital—industrial 
and social, productive and unproductive, machinery, 
transport and all forms of building—was only £305 mil- 
lion in 1938 at the prices of that year. And the £100 
million of cost to the state has to be set alongside the 
very heavy burdens that have already been accepted. 

In either case, the job can be done; it is within the 
physical bounds of possibility. But the question to ask is 
whether the replacement of one-third of the houses of 
the country within ten years is a matter of such urgency 
that it must have allocated to it such a very high propor- 
tion of the capital resources or of the taxable capacity of 
the country. And when this question is asked, the only 
answer can be No. To say that replacement of the 
“slums ” at this rate cannot be afforded is not to say that 
there is any shortage of money ; it is to say that there 
are plenty of other and at least equally urgent things for 
which manpower and materials will be needed. 

Unfortunately, the Government, at the prompting of a 
Committee of which Sir Ernest Simon was chairman, have 
accepted the policy of expanding the permanent size of the 
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building industry to a total of 1,250,000 men. A labour 
force of this size means about 400,000 houses a year. At this 
rate, the Armistice deficiency of a million would quickly 
disappear, and even if the preposterous figure of 4,009,000 
slum houses be accepted and the determination made to 
wipe them off at heavy cost in public money, they would 
keep the industry busy for only another ten years. By 
that time, every house in the replacement of which public 
money: could on any pretext be spent would have dis- 
appeared. From that time onwards—say from about 1960 
—the volume of building would depend on the amount of 
spontaneous, unsubsidised replacement plus such small 
amounts as are required owing to changes in the location 
of industry. Sir Ernest himself admits that unsubsidised 
replacement is a very difficult economic operation. It will 
always better pay the owners of existing houses to reduce 
their price or rent by just enough to undercut the new 
house than to abandon their assets by pulling them down 
or letting them stand empty. No more than a trickle of 
spontaneous replacement has ever existed in the past, and 
though that is no argument against its happening in the 
future, the onset of a decline in the population is hardly 
likely to provide propitious cifcumstances. It will cer- 
tainly not produce circumstances in which the whole 
country can be entirely re-built every thirty years. 

In short, the Government’s cardinal error has been to 
decide on such a very large inflation of the building 
industry. It cannot influence the crisis years 1945-50, 
because the amount of building—or at least of traditional 
building—that can be done in those years will be the 
same whatever the ultimate target. In the intermediate 
period 1950-60, an industry of 1,250,000 could only be 
sustained by an outpouring of public money and by giving 
building a priority over all other forms of investment, 
such as, for example, the very badly needed industrial 
re-equipment of the country. And the longer the demand 
were thus artificially sustained, the more complete would 
be the collapse, and the larger the unemployment among 
trained and guaranteed workers, in about 15 years’ time. 
The present policy thus ensures a serious misapplication 
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of capital*resources in one decade and a mass of building 
unemployment in the next. 

It would be far better to concentrate on a much more 

moderately-sized permanent industry and to admit, what 
is in any case the fact, that the only hope of meeting more 
than half the primary deficiency of a million houses within 
five years is to produce most of them by non-traditional 
methods—that is, outside the building industry. The 
Conservative Report is entirely right in laying strong 
emphasis on this. Factory-made houses have to meet a 
formidable confederacy of vested interests—the builders 
who fear a permanent rival, the engineers who have other 
uses for the steel, and a vast number of perfectionists who, 
consciously or not, take the view that no house at all is 
better than an imperfect house. But they are the chief hope 
for the crisis years. 
» The first step to wisdom is, therefore, to reverse the | 
decision to inflate the industry to 1,250,000. A more 
reasonable average size for the industry would be about 
900,000 men (though even this may be on the large side). 
And since, as Sir Ernest Simon now agrees, some expan- 
sion and contraction. of the building industry must be 
allowed for as an anti-depression measure, the permanent 
garrison of the industry should not be more than about 
700,000. To keep even these numbers employed would 
require a large subsidised replacement programme, which 
should be divided into two parts. The worst houses, 
the real slums, should be cleared by a steady pro- 
gramme, while the less urgent cases, the near-slums, 
should be held in reserve for clearance as an anti-depres- 
sion measure. The total number of houses built in the 
decade 1950-60 would doubtless be fewer than Sir Ernest 
Simon’s 4,000,000. But they would be enough to meet 
all really urgent needs ; and they would leave some demand 
for houses over to sustain the industry in its very diffi- 
cult decade of the 1960s. 

If this is the size and shape of the programme, the 
other major issue to be settled is the financial means by 
which it is to be carried out—in other words, the form 
of subsidy required. This must be left for a second article. 


The Second Austrian Republic 


W ITH Budapest virtually in Russian hands, the 
battle for Austria will not be long delayed. The 
Russians have already appealed to the Austrian people to 
form Committees of National Liberation and to strike at 
the rear of the German forces. The immediate effects of 
such appeals may not be great ; but they show that poli- 
tical warfare is playing a part in the fight for Austria. The 
basis of this appeal is the view that Austria is a subju- 
gated country, and not part of the Reich. Such an 
approach first appeared in the declaration on Austrian-inde- 
pendence issued on November 1, 1943, by the Three 
Powers at the first Moscow Conference. Unfortunately 
there is little evidence to show whether or not the general 
principle of independence has been translated into specific 
plans. If Austria is not to be treated as a province of Ger- 
many, will the military occupation of the country be of 
short duration? Will an independent Austrian administra- 
tion be set up soon after liberation? If so, on which 
political groups do the Allies intend to base it? Have any 
attempts been made to bring together the representatives 
of the Austrian political groups in exile and to discuss with 
them the regime which is to be established in Vienna? 

To a large extent these decisions will tend to be taken 
by the Power which first occupies Austria, The present 
military situation suggests that Russia will be that Power : 
and that the Russians may, therefore, assume the chief 
responsibility for the Austrian settlement. Yet earlier 
reports spoke of an agreement between the major Allied 
Powers on a joint occupation of the country. Whatever 
the present strategic circumstances, a joint occupation 
seems to be the more likely solution. Austria’s position at 
the cross roads of Europe will certainly compel all the 
major Powers to interest themselves in its fate. The only 
sound solution would, therefore, be a joint agreement in 


advance among the Allies on the shape the settlement will 
take. 

The Allies’ declaration. that the restoration of Austrian 
independence is one of their’ war aims does not alter the 
fact that on the morrow of liberation Austria will have 


none of the attributes of sovereignty. No change of | 
Government similar to those which have taken place in | 


Budapest, Sofia, Bucharest or Rome can take place in 
Vienna ; there can be no continuity of Government either 
with the Nazi administration or the old independent 
Austrian Government which preceded it. 

This negative aspect of the problem—the lack of 
government—is obvious and raises no great controversy. 
It is much more difficult to answer the positive question: 
what sort of government can be installed in Vienna? Like 
most continental exiles, the Austrians are discussing 
which of their governments was the last legitimate and 
constitutional government. Austria’s sovereignty was 


extinguished in March, 1938, when the Germans entered _ 


Vienna, On the face of it, the restoration of Austria’s inde- 
pendence ought to mean a plain return to the status quo 
of 1938. Right Wing and Conservative opinion in Austria, 
in so far as it has not followed the Nazis, will certainly 
stand for this solution. On the Left the view has been 
advanced that a return to 1938 will not do. The Austrian 
Socialists regard the “ Dollfuss interval” or the “ Clerico- 
Fascist ” system that prevailed in Austria from 1933 to 
1938 as anti-constitutional and illegitimate. They demand 
a return to the status quo of 1933, in other words, to 
parliamentary democracy based on the ‘constitution of 
1920. From a strictly formal and legal viewpoint, Allied 
diplomacy may be inclined to go back to 1938 and to link 
up the threads of Austrian independence at the point at 
which they were actually severed. In spite of its failures 
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and eventual bankruptcy, the Dollfuss regime did pre- 
serve Austria’s formal independence until 1938. On the 
morrow of liberation, however, the controversy will cer- 
tainly sound like futile constitutional hair-splitting. 


The system which, under Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, 
lasted from-1933 to 1938, was based ona relative balance 
of forces between the Nazis and the Socialists. The Nazis 
were still too weak to gain power, while the Socialists 
were no longer strong enough to exert the dominating in- 
fluence which was theirs under the democratic Republic. 
This gave the Heimwehr the chance to gain authoritarian 
control over the country and to drive both Nazis and 
Socialists into a somewhat unreal underground. The Heim- 
wehr has long since been swept away; and to a large 
extent it has been absorbed by the Nazis. The alignment 
of political forces on the morrow of Austria’s liberation 
will be very different from its last days of independence 
in 1937 and 1938. The Austrian Socialists are probably 
not over-optimistic when they hope for an ascendency of 
the Left, at least immediately after the war. Whatever the 
legal subtleties of the issue the popular mood in liberated 
Austria will probably demand a return to the democratic 
forms of the pre-Dollfuss period. It is for this reason, 
too, that the Monarchist plan to restore the Austrian 
throne to the Habsburgs seems quite hopeless. 


* 


But what will an ascendency of the Left mean in 
liberated Austria? Before the Anschluss—the union of 
Austria with Germany—the Austrian Labour movement 
was only very slightly affected by the split between the 
Socialists and the Communists—the Communists were 
a tiny sect and the Socialists spoke for the whole of 
the Labour movement. The fact that they were 
defeated by the Heimwehr in February, 1934, pro- 
bably did not diminish their moral standing with the 
Austrian working classes; on the contrary, the fight 
itself, which contrasted so sharply with the sad passivity 
and capitulation of the German Left, surrounded the 
party of Otto Bauer and Julius Deutsch with a halo of 
heroism, The new prospect of strong Russian influence 
in Austria may, however, make it more difficult for the 
Socialists to take the lead. Their differences with the 
Communists may become more serious; although the 
Austrian Socialists were counted among the Left in the 
second International, they always insisted on their poli- 
tical independence vis-a-vis Moscow. In exile the con- 
troversy between Communists and Socialists has grown 
bitter, with the Communists laying stronger emphasis on 
Austrian nationalist feeling and coalescing with the 
Monarchists against the Socialists. In liberated Austria 
such a coalition may, perhaps, turn the balance against a 
revived Social Democratic Party. 

Other reasons, too, will make the return to the status 
quo extremely difficult. The Austrian administration has 
been thoroughly nazified ; and it will be a formidable 
task to reverse that process, In a recent statement on the 
second Austrian Republic,* the Socialists outlined their 
programme for a purge in Austria’s administration and 
economy. The problem that arises here is how to elimi- 
nate Nazi influence from the life of the second Republic 
and yet maintain the Republic’s democratic character. 
Can a strong and influential body of opinion be put 
beyond the“political pale without detriment to the work- 
ing of a democratic system? On the other hand, can any 
democratic system be made to work at all, if the cadres 
of the Nazi movements—and they are by no means a small 
minority—are not rendered harmless? The dilemma is not 
confined to Austria; it is admittedly a European problem. 
It has already caused much trouble in the liberated Allied 
countries ; and in the sharpest and most tragic form it will 
arise in Germany itself. 


These are some of the problems that will exist imme- 
diately after liberation, In the long run, however, the really 
fundamental question is whether Austria will finally be 
content with the restoration of its independence. Will the 





* Die Zweite Republik Oesterreich. By Karl Czernetz, Oscar 
Pollak and W. Rosenzweig. London, 1944. Price 1s. 6d. 
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demand for an Anschiuss not be raised again in the 
future? May it not in time disrupt the second Austrian 
Republic, as it disrupted the first? Immediately after the 
war the question may not be very urgent. The first reac- 
tion to the experience of Nazi rule and government from 
Berlin will, in all probability, be a strengthening of 
Austrian national feeling as opposed to pan-Germanism. 
Strong opportunist motives will also induce Austrians to 
opt for separation from Germany. As an independent 
State, Austria can at least formally disclaim responsibility 
for. Germany’s record in the war. It would clearly be 
inconsistent on the part of the Allies to regard the 
Austrians as having been a subjugated nation and also to 
demand reparations or indemnities from them. Austrian 
politicians who would otherwise perhaps be inclined to be 
rather sceptical about “Austrian nationhood” may, 
therefore, still regard independence as a convenient pro- 
tection against the rigours of the peace settlement. 


But the issue transcends opportunist and temporary 
calculations. The demand for the Anschluss is much older 
than the Nazis; it is likely to survive their collapse. 
Throughout the nineteenth century it was the Progres- 
sives, Liberals and Socialists who preached union with 
Germany, a union that was then obstructed by dynastic 
interests in the various German-speaking countries. After 
the collapse of the Habsburg monarchy in 1918, the 
Socialists were the flag-bearers of the Anschiuss—the 
Socialist Otto Bauer framed the resolution for an 
Anschluss at the first session of the Austrian Constituent 
Assembly in 1919. It was only when the Anschluss came 
to mean the absorption of Austria into a nazified Ger- 
many, that the Austrian J eft opted for independence. 


Li 


At present, uncompromising advocacy of Austrian 
separatism comes from the Mbonarchists and the 
Communists, while the Catholics and the Socialists seem - 
more cautious in their approach to Austrian “ nationhood.” 
Socialists in particular seem to be confused on the issue. 
Their most prominent leader, Fritz Adler, has in com- 
menting on the Allied statements on Austria’s indepen- 
dence made some strong reservations. His view is that 
Austria ought to be granted the right of self-determina- 
tion, which is the right to choose between Anschluss and 
independence, Other Socialists, headed by Oscar Pollak, 
seem to have accepted the gift of independence without 
reserve, but not without misgiving. It would certainly be 
a mistake to expect that, when the memories of the war 
and of Nazi rule: have faded, a non-Nazi Germany will 
offer no attractions to Austria. 


Sooner or later the Austrians will find that economi- 
cally and politically they cannot stand alone. A customs 
union, if not a federation, between Austria and its Danu- 
bian neighbours—Hungary, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia-~ - 
might be a possible alternative to a new Anschluss, It 
might revive in a republican form an economic unit that 
existed under the Habsburgs. But, so far, Russian policy 
has vetoed projects of Eastern European and Danubian 
regional federations ; and Allied policy seems to have 
tacitly accepted this veto, Yet the “ Neither-Anschluss- 
nor-Federation ” attitude offers no positive and construc- 
tive solution to the Austrian problem. 


In the years between the wars the lack of a practical 
solution to this dilemma made Austria a storm centre of 
European politics, As long as the former Central Powers 
lay prostrate after the defeat of 1918 the Western Powers 
insisted on the letter and the spirit of every provision 
and prohibition made in the peace treaties. Mild and 
peaceful attempts by Austria to enter into a customs union 
with Germany were effectively resisted and frustrated. 
Yet, when the Anschluss was achieved by force, Allied 
policy was paralysed and helpless. Will these mistakes be 
repeated after this war? Sovereignty, without a larger 
political and economic framework, can be a strait- 
jacket in which the Austrians find not independence but 
strangulation. The Allies have the chance in 1945 of recti- 
fying the false settlement of 1919. But the evidence at 
the moment suggests that they will repeat it. 
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NOTES OF 


In the three weeks since their break through, on 
January 12th, the Russians have freed western Poland, over- 
run the German provinces east of the Oder, and in certain 
areas are already across the river. It is doubtful at the time 
of writing whether Marshal Zhukov’s powerful drive -on 
Berlin can be halted. The speed and depth of the Russian 
attack have been such that it cannot have failed to create 
the wildest disorder and confusion. Even though details are 
lacking, it is known that a tremendous trek of German 
civilians is taking place. The pre-war population of East 
Prussia, Pomerania and Silesia to the east of the Oder 
amounted to about seven and a ha!f millions. To this must 
be added the Germans who lived in Western Poland and 
those who were evacuated to eastern Germany during the 
bombing of the western provinces. The figure before the 
Russian attack may have been as much as ro million. 

It does not seem that the men have been removed. Boys 
and old men, workers and civil servants have almost to the 
last man taken their place in the fighting fronts. Soldiers 
from rear establishments of the Wehrmacht, the police, 
men of the Volkssturm battalions, and the so-called Land- 
wacht are being widely used for defence. Big towns like 
Breslau and Koenigsberg have been changed into military 
strong points, closely invested by Russian armies. 

It is obvious that the mass evacuation of the provinces 
east of the Oder has created severe congestion in Berlin 
and other places in central Germany. The direction of food- 
stuffs to new areas of consumption, the need for rush trans- 
ports of military reserves and supplies must have created 
extreme difficulties, the extent and importance of which can 
only be guessed at this moment. So far no panic has been 
reported. Gauleiters in their capacity of regional Defence 
Commissars and other fegional and local Nazi Party officials 
seem to have acted with ruthless speed and efficiency in 
clearing refugees off the roads and trains in order to make 
room for military transports: Civil servants who tried to 
leave their posts have been publicly executed, and there 
is no doubt that special police with considerable experience 
in these matters have so far been able to prevent chaos and 
panic. But the margin between order and collapse must be 
narrow, and will grow narrower at each Russian advance. 


x * * 
Swan Song? 


What a poor creature after all is this Hitler. And how 
bankrupt the political concepts underlying National 
Socialism. On January 30th, the twelfth anniversary of 
his advent to power, Hitler and his Reich faced the supreme 
crisis of their existence. Such crises commonly bring out 
what is deepest and truest in a regime. In 1940, Mr 
Churchill’s eloquence put new heart into embattled Britain. 
We would fight them on the fields and on the hills and 
on the beaches, he said, evoking in every Englishman the 
- determined pugnacity born of profound patriotism. In 1941, 
during the Battle of Moscow, Marshal Stalin, remaining 
in the threatened city, spoke with confidence of Russia’s 
inexhaustible reserves and prophesied in the teeth of defeat 
“Therefore eur army must win and will win. The German 
army must be defeated and will be defeated.” 

Hitler at the microphone on January 30, 1945, had 
nothing to say about the fighting. The titanic struggle in 
the east was barely mentioned. He had no word of con- 
fidence to give the Reich. His only theme, apart from the 
stalest repetition of all the old Nazi folklore—Jewry, the 
stab in the back and-so forth—was the threat of Bolshevism. 

The bourgeois world is completely unable to put up an 


effective resistance against bolshevism . . . the democracies 
will not be able to rid themselves of the evil spirits they have 


called from Asia’s steppes. 

For positive encouragement he offered his people the 
choice between a fight to the death or death for surrender- 
ing. Negative and destructive to the last, National Socialism 
in its final epitaph offers its people bogies, nightmares, 
terrorism and sudden death. 

* * * 


Free Generals 


The Russian sponsored Free German Movement is 
still semething of a puzzle. Originally it emerged from the 
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obscurity of exiled Communist circles in Moscow, and its 
réle was confined to making routine propaganda in German 
over the Russian wireless. The flag of Free Germany was 
then still supposed to be red. 


A new glamour accrued to the Free German Committee 
when, after the victory of Stalingrad, its leadership of 
“proletarian poets” was pushed into the background by 
generals from the Wehrmacht, authentic, true blue Junkers 
with General von Seydlitz at their head. Two more colours 
were added to the red flag of the Free Germans, and soon 
the Imperial black, white and red and Imperial emblems 
adorned the Free Germans’ gatherings, held a stone’s throw 
from the Kremlin. Their appeals to the Germans 
were more and more addressed to Conservative and 
Nationalist sentiment in the Reich. Little attempt was 
made to revive memories of the old German Labour 
Movement. The Free Germans have not called on the 
mighty names of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, who with 
Lenin are now almost regarded as the Russian forbears of 
Marshal Stalin. 


With the recent accession of Marshal von Paulus, the 
Committee undoubtedly acquired a more serious Standing, 
and a few weeks ago it was able to issue a Manifesto to 
the German people with the impressive signatures of fifty 
German generals. Even so, the Committee has so far been 
little more than a body of propagandists. Only recently have 
rumours appeared to the effect that a Provisional German 
Government under Marshal von Paulus is abcut to be set 
up and that regiments of German prisoners of war organised 
into a Pioneer Corps have been advancing westwards in 
the wake of the victorious Russian armies. It is quite 
probable that the Free Germans will now be assigned some 
political tasks wider and more responsible than straight 
propaganda. The Kaiser has gone, Hitler seems to be 
going—will the generals stay once again? 


Confused Evidence from Greece 


The issues in Greece have not so far. been disentangled 
either by Sir Walter Citrine’s mission cr by the publication 
of the Government’s White Paper (Cmd. 6592) on the 
Situation in Greece. Both Sir Walter and the Government 
give convincing proof of the existence of atrocities, which 
the critics of the Government’s policy have at no time 
denied. The White Paper states that the responsibility for 
the Civil War rests with the Communists, who, long before 
the fighting, were conducting a reign of terror in Greece, 
and who have now lost the support of any other Left Wing 
political group. 

Here, however, the evidence of Sir Walter Citrine does 
not tally with that of the Government. When he visited 
EAM headquarters at Levadia, he found there the estab- 
lished trade union leaders, M. Kalomiris and M. Theos, 
the Socialist leader, M. Stratis, and M. Marolis, the former 
secretary of the railway workers’ union. These men de- 
nounced M. Dimitriou and the other trade union leaders 
appointed by the Plastiras Government as puppets and 
Metaxists ; they also denied categorically that either the 
Socialist Party or the ELD (Union of Popular Democrats) 
had broken away from EAM. 


The situation is clearly not as simple as Mr Leeper’s 
telegrams suggest. At all costs, there must be no question 
of the British supporting a Government of the Right from 
which the genuine popular forces of the country—and of 
the Resistance—are excluded. Mr Leeper admitted that 
“Red Terror easily leads to a White Terror,” and, omin- 
ously, reports now come from Athens of the mutiny of 
the Right Wing parties under Monarchist leadership. The 
Regent may be a guarantee of impartiality, but clearly, as 
Mr Leeper himself suggests, the British Government must 
exercise the utmost pressure to secure liberal treatment of 
the Left. The best step the Greek Government could now 
take would be to prove the truth of its statements on the 
break-up of EAM by including in the administration the 
moderate Socialist and Democratic leaders who are re- 
ported to have split away. 
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Air Policy Debate 


The Government’s policy for civil aviation is gradually 
getting under way. A lively debate in the Commons last 
Friday looked back with general approval to the achieve- 
ments of Lord Swinton at Chicago and at Montreal. Even 
more, the House looked forward to the further tasks before 
the new Minister. A working separation of civil aviation 


matters from the Air Ministry is already in existence. The ° 


final divorce will come with a formal Bill, soon to be intro- 
duced. Except for the very necessary appointment of a com- 
petent Under-Secretary to speak for Lord Swinton in the 
Commons, the stage is set for a rapid attack on the fields of 
Government policy so far undefined. 

Much the most debated question is that of the new 
dramatis personae of civil air transport. On this, Sir Stafford 
Cripps promised the House, Lord Swinton was now work- 
ing, and a report of his progress would soon be submitted. 
His decision is not an easy one with so many different 
opinions to reconcile. In the new national organisation, 
BOAC may well suffer a sea-change and may be obliged 
to relinquish some of its exclusive rights. A compromise 
solution is clearly probable. The transition period requires 
some central control and organisation to take over where 
purely military transport leaves off. At the same time, the 
over-riding need to expand British air services to every part 
of the world makes it impossible to refuse the offer of 
shipping and railway interests to operate overseas routes 
without subsidy. Neither private enterprise nor a chosen 
instrument can therefore be given an exclusive right in the 
immediate post-war development of civil air transport. 

More important than the content of the plan, which in any 
case must come up for review as conditions become more 
settled, is the speed with which it is submitted, discussed, 
and put into operation. Lord Swinton’s reported determina- 
tion to allow no criterion save that of efficiency and service 
to the public in his choice of policy is encouraging. There 
will undoubtedly be, as there has been in the past, consider- 
able pressure (particularly in the House of Lords) exerted 
by shipping and railway interests, for example, to get more 
than a fair share of the cake. The new Minister may have a 
hard time resisting these and other pressures, and it is good 
to hear that he is determined to do so. 


* * * 


OTA 


The White Paper (Cmd. 6589) on the work accom- 
plished by the Occupied Territories Authority from 1941 
to 1943 gives the impression of good and remarkably in- 
expensive stewardship. Administering British and Italian 
Somaliland, Eritrea, Cyrenaica and Tripolitania all the time 
and Ethiopia and Madagascar for part of it has cost the 
British taxpayer a deficit of only £3,500,000. The reason 
is probably that nothing more than a day-to-day administra- 
tion was attempted, the officials relying on local stores and 
supplies and foodstuffs, working only those enterprises 
which. contributed directly to subsistence and undertaking 
none of the development schemes which eat up capital. 
Even so, it seems remarkably cheap. 

It cannot be said that the Report points to lessons or 
_experience which will be useful elsewhere. In the main, it 
is concerned with the administration of Italian colonies. In 
Italian Somaliland and Cyrenaica, the Civil Affairs officers 
were able to work to some extent through the local Arab 
tribal structure and the customary of British colonial practice 
of indirect rule has been employed. In Eritrea and Tripoli- 
tania, however, the problem could not be solved in these 
terms. The population tended to be concentrated in large 
towns, the Italian administrative machinery broke down, yet 
an important Italian colony remained. These colonists were 
removed from Italian East Africa—some 46,000 of them ; 
in Tripolitan‘a they remain. In Eritrea and Tripolitania, 
therefore, OTA has had to provide a new administration, 
helped in the case of Tripolitania by the natives, the Italians 
and the Jewish community alike. 


If the Report throws no light on other experiments in 
occupation, it at least brings to the fore some troublesome 
questions of future policy. The economic advantage to East 
Africa, if Ethiopia, Eritrea and the Somalilands are ad- 
ministered as one area, stands out clearly in the Report. 
Abyssinian independence bars such a unity, unless it can 
be achieved through some loose federation. On the 
Mediterranean coast the chief problem is the poverty of the 
Italian colonies and their dependence upon outside supplies. 
Is any Power except Italy interested enough to make them 
a going concern? And this leads to the final problem. 
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What is the future of all these Italian colonies? The 
Senussi in Cyrenaica have been promised that the Italians 
will not return. The fate of the other colonies has yet to 
be decided, but the decision cannot be indefinitely delayed. 


* * * 


More Money for the Colonies 


The promise in the King’s Speech that more money 
would be granted for colonial development has been ‘ul- 
filled in a new Colonial Development and Welfare Bill 
presented to Parliament this week. At present, £5,000,000 
is made available each year, but if—as has been the case— 
the amount is underspent, the balance has to be returned 
to the Treasury. Under the new proposals, a total sum of 
£120 million is to be made available over the ten-year- 
period ending March 31, 1956; the annual ceiling will be 
£17,500,000, but if it is not reached, the balance will be 
carried forward instead of returned. This will enable the 
colonies to undertake long-term development schemes 
instead of confining themselves to small projects whose cost 
can be clearly estimated in advance. Moreover, the annual 
grant for research has been raised from £500,000 to 
£1,000,000. 

The new Bill is thus a considerable improvement on its 
predecessor. But the old doubts about the efficaty of this 
sort of fund in raising the colonies’ standard of living 
remain. From the point of view of welfare—for building 
schools and hospitals—it is excellent. But for achieving a 
big expansion in colonial wealth something more positive is 
needed than a fund which is passively drawn upon as 
occasion arises. A way still has to be found by which the 
right of colonies to work out their own development can 
be combined with the positive application of capital on a 
large scale and over wide areas covering, if necessary, 
more than one colony. 

Another difficult question is the maintenance of the 
schemes that are carried out. The grants are for capital 
expenditure, and the colonies are expected to maintain the 
works, once built, out of their own resources. It is true 
that permanent subsidising of colonial expenditure is in- 
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compatible with an advance towards responsible govern- 
ment, but what is the use of providing the colonies with 
schools and hospitals if they cannot support enough teachers 
and doctors? A possible solution would lie, as The 
Economist has advocated before, in transferring the cost 
of the salaries and pensions of the unified colonial service 
to the Imperial Exchequer. This reform would set free 
considerable resources for local needs, and the establishment 
of the new Colonial Development and Welfare Fund would 
be a suitable occasion for putting it into effect. 


* * * 


War Crimes Dispute 


It is really rather unfair that Mr Herbert Pell should 
have managed to persuade some sections of the American 
press that dirty work is afoot in the Allied War Crimes 
Commission. The statements he has made since Congress 
refused to renew the appropriation for his expenses suggest 
that he has been fighting an uphill fight to bring the German 
Gestapo to justice for their crimes against Jews, Liberals and 
Christians and has been foiled by British and American 
officials who, one must infer, wish the murderers of these 
innocent Germans to go unscathed. 


_The real point at issue is not, however, the intentions, 
sinister or otherwise, of the Foreign Office and the State 
Department. It is the actual terms of reference laid down 
for the War Crimes Commission. The declaration made at 
Moscow in November, 1943, established its agenda—to 
examine the evidence against German officers and officials 
guilty of crimes against the peoples whose countries they 
have occupied. Where such a crime can be proved, the 
guilty Germans are to be extradited back to the scene of 
their crime and there tried according to the laws of the 
land. It was recognised, however, that such a procedure 
would not cover Hitler, Goering, Himmler and other 
guilty leaders. It was therefore laid down in the same 
declaration that 


those criminals whose offences have no particular geographical 
location will be punished by a joint decision of the Govern- 
ments of the Allies. 


It is thus clear that the category of crime Mr Peel wishes 
to deal with—offences committed by Germans against Ger- 
mans in Germany—does not fall within the Commission’s 
prescribed terms of reference. The right course for Mr 
Pell should therefore be to agitate for a new Commission 
or for wider terms for this Commission. It helps neither 
Allied understanding nor the cause of justice to suggest 
instead that somebody, somewhere and for some reason is 
out to condone German crime. 


x * * 


Jugoslav Reconciliation 


The conflict between King Peter ot Jugoslavia and 
Marshal Tito seems to have been patched up by the 
re-appointment of Dr Subasitch to the post of Prime 
Minister and by the King’s recommendation that the new 
government put into effect the Subasitch-Tito agreement. 
King Peter has not altogether withdrawn his objections to 
the agreement ; but he has decided not to raise them in a 
categorical form which would make co-operation between 
the Royal Government and the National Committee of 
Liberation impossible. He has also handed over his powers 
to a Regency Council whose members are still to be 
appointed. Whether the agreement will really ease the ten- 
sion in Jugoslavia will now depend on Marshal Tito’s 
willingness gradually to dismantle the single party system 
which he has built up under the strains and stresses of the 
war. The economic and political plight of Jugoslavia is so 
desperate that all parties should now feel the obligation to 
put first things first and concentrate their efforts on the 
immense tasks of reconstruction. 


x * * 


An Industrial Health Service 


One of the most controversial statements in the White 
Paper on the health services is the definition of “ compre- 
hensive,” which, in the Government’s proposals, covers ail 
kinds of personal health treatment, but excludes both the 
school medical service and the industrial “health service. 
The exclusion was possibly dictated by administrative ex- 
pediency—by the wish to avoid overloading the Ministry of 
Health before the minimum of a personal health service was 
properly established—but, whatever the reason, it is hardly 
logical for the state to provide a health service for people 
at home, and to ignore them while they are at work, or, if 
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a national industrial health service is set up, to make jt 
responsible to a different Government department. As the 
Social and Preventive Medicine Committee of the Royal 
College of Physicians points out in a second interim report, 
the general practitioners, who will be in the front line of the 
proposed national health service, will also be the main body 
of the industrial health service, and difficulties would be 
bound to arise if they came under two separate departments, 

The Committee outlines a plan for an industrial health 
service which would be comprehensive indeed, for it would 
include not only the 250,000 establishments covered by the 
Factories Act of 1937, but mines and quarries, offices and 
shops, hotels and catering organisations, transport services, 
and even agriculture and fisheries—“‘in fact, any place of 
work except when that work is done at home.” The aims of 
such a service show clearly that there would be no overlap- 
ping between it and- the personal health service. It would 
promote the general health of the worker by providing a good 
working environment, and fitting the worker into that en- 
vironment; prevent occupational disease; assist in the 
prevention of injuries ; organise and supervise a service for 
the emergency treatment of injured and sick workers at their 
place of work ; take an active part in the rehabilitation and 
resettlement of disabled workers ; undertake health education 
among the workers ; and promote research and investigation. 


* 


The difficulty about putting this ambitious scheme into 
force is the enormous staff it would require. For instance, 
there are at present about 200 whole-time and 700 part- 
time works doctors, almost all of the former being attached 
to the big factories employing over a thousand workers. 
But in peacetime, as the Committee points out, more than 
half the workpeople of the country are employed in factories 
with less than 250 operatives, and if they, together with all 
other workers, are to be provided with adequate medical 
supervision, there will have to be an enormous increase in the 
number of works doctors. Moreover, to suggest that these 
should for the most part be general practitioners, with special 
training in industrial medicine, who would work part-time 
in the industrial service, is no solution, for it is generally 
recognised that there will be barely enough GPs to staff the 
personal health service alone. 

To begin with, therefore, it might be as well to con- 
centrate on a few of the essentias of an industrial health 
service. It should certainly form part of the national health 
service, because a single administration would economise 
manpower by allowing more elasticity in the different parts 
of the service, and also—a simple but important point—by 
reducing the number of forms and certificates a doctor would 
have to fill in. Secondly, since there are already the be- 
ginnings of a national scheme of rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment, it should be extended and expanded as quickly as 
possible. Thirdly, research into occupational disease and 
its prevention should be undertaken on a wide scale, and a 
beginning should be made with the placing of workers in 
jobs suited to their aptitudes. Even if the more general aims 
of an industrial health service have to wait until there are 
enough doctors to staff it adequately, much could be done at 
present which would bring a large reward in improved 
industrial efficiency. 


* « * 


The ILO Meets 


The governing body of the International Labour 
Organisation reached several conclusions in the course of 


its meeting which came to an end on Wednesday. Perhaps, 


the most important and practical of these was the decision 
to set up immediately seven international industrial com- 
mittees, on a tripartite basis, for the transport, mining, iron 
and steel, engineering, textiles, oil and building industries. 
The principle of industrial committees had been agreed at 
Philadelphia in April, 1944, and the task of the governing 
body was to prepare the details of the machinery, and to 
decide on whether they should be bipartite or tripartite. The 
employers, who wanted them to be purely employer-worker 
bodies, found themselves outvoted by 21 to 8. If these com- 
mittees are to have any practical value, it is obviously de- 
sirable that Government representatives should be included, 
in order to hold the balance between the two sides, and to 
lend greater weight and authority to their work. 

As usual with ILO meetings, the main interest of the 
proceedings céntred upon the constitution and future of the 
organisation itself. Sir John Forbes-Watson, the British 
employers’ delegate, threw a few carefully chosen stones into 
the millpond of complacency, when he urged the ILO to 
face facts, and not to try to run before it could walk. He 
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illustrated his point about the lack of responsibility on the 
part of certain members by the fact that out of 67 conven- 
tions drawn up between 1919 and 1939, 50 per cent of all 
the countries had ratified fewer than five conventions, while 
Great Britain, with 34 ratifications to its credit, topped the 
list. 

His proposal that the adoption of certain minimum 
standards should become a condition of admission to the 
ILO deserves careful consideration. But any tendency to 
make the ILO an exclusive club for the higher standard 
countries would defeat the objects for which the organisation 
was formed, and there is much sense in the workers’ argu- 
ment that the fact of membership of the ILO represents 
a powerful lever for enforcing minimum standards on re- 
calcitrant or reactionary governments. What is needed, if 
the ILO is to perform the very large tasks which it is setting 
itself, is a policy which will suit at the same time the hard- 
headed realism of the Forbes-Watson school, and the aspira- 
tions of the South American workers, expressed at the 
governing body’s meeting by Senor Lombardo Toledano, 
the Mexican labour leader. 


World Labour in Conference 


World labour is having a busy time. On the heels of 
the ILO governing body, the International Federation of 
Trade Unions met on Thursday, and next week the postponed 
World Trade Union Congress is taking place. This Congress 
will be the most important gathering of world labour ever 
-held, and will represent over 40 million organised trade 
unionists. It will include delegates from all the Allied 
countries, and several neutrals, while the British Empire will 
be strongly represented. Countries which will not be repre- 
sented include Italy, Finland, Spain and Greece, while the 
American Federation of Labour has refused to attend, be- 
cause of the presence of CIO and Soviet trade union 
delegations. 

Both the IFTU and the World Congress will be primarily 
concerned with the restoration and reorganisation of the 
international trade union movement, but there will be differ- 
ences in their approach to the problem. The IFTU, in 
which the AFL is powerfully represented, is likely to press 
for a reconstruction of the present organisation, which 
excludes the Russians and the CIO, while opinion at the 
World Congress will be overwhelmingly in favour of an en- 
tirely new worldwide organisation, in which presumably 
Britain, Russia and the CIO, by virtue of their membership, 
would play leading parts. The fact that the British TUC 
is a member both of the IFTU and of the World Congress, 
and that its formal relations in America are with the AFL 
but not with the CIO, will place a certain strain on the 
diplomacy of British trade union leaders. 

The reconstruction of the international trade union move- 
ment is not a remote problem, but one of burning topicality. 
The restoration of free and democratic trade unions in 
liberated countries is a complicated matter, as Sir Walter 
Citrine is finding out in Greece. It is obviously desirable 
that the world organisation should be as comprehensive as 
possible, and the greater its organisational strength, the 
better its position will be to assist the development of trade 
unions in weaker countries. Within the general framework, 
special committees, such as the revived Anglo-French trade 
union committee, which has just completed its first meeting, 
can do much to promote trade unionism, but they are no 
substitute for a vigorous world organisation. 


* x * 


The Great Freeze 


Major Lloyd George obviously could uot be blamed fox 
the weather, the coldest for 50 years, nor for the conversion 
of the whole countryside into a Breughel landscape. 
Railway locomotives were frozen up, Welsh ports became 
unnavigable, many pits had to close down, and many miners 
were snowbound, horses could not be used for deliveries 
because of the icy roads, and patches of fog added to trans- 
port difficulties—these facts might properly be described as 
“ circumstances outside the control” of the Ministry. 

Now that the Great Thaw seems to be setting in, the 
difficulties of transport may automatically be solved, and 
Major Lloyd George can breathe again. But the fact remains 
that the long spell of exceptionally cold weather and the 
shortage of labour endangered the whole structure of 
distribution. 
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_ Itis useless to repeat now that a system of fuel rationing, 
introduced in 1942, and operated during the two last rela- 
tively mild winters, might have saved the situation, but it 
seems equally pointless to exhort people to save coal to-day, 
when so many people have'no coal to save. The position is 
particularly acute in the London area, which has been the 
most heavily bombed, and where 400,000 homes, because 
they have no storage space, rely on their coal merchant’s 
weekly visit for th hundredweight of coal. The merchants 
who are responsibie for distribution find it more possible 
to deliver in bulk to hotels, offices and so on, rather than 
small lots, and the result is gross inequality. 

What is surely needed is an immediate plan for -the 
pooling and zoning of supplies, under which the Govern- 
ment would control all the coal coming into London (or 
provincial centres), would organise the pooling of transport 
and manpower, enlisting soldiers, civil defence’ workers and, 
if necessary, the Home Guard, on an emergency basis, and 
arrange a system of registration for coal from its dumps, so 
that the limited supplies would be more fairly distributed 
among the civilian population. 

Gas and electricity consumption is in a rather different 
category, and both can be controlled at source. Electricity 
consumption has increased by $0 per cent over pre-war, and 
gas consumption by about 13-14 per cent, and it is clear 
that both domestic and industrial users should exercise 
maximum economy. Firms have been asked by the Minister 
of Production to cut down their consumption by 10 per 
cent, but if voluntary appeals fail, Mr Lyttelton has said 
that directions will be issued and prosecutions for non-com- 
pliance would be instituted. So far, war production has not 
suffered, and this must clearly have first priority. But it is 
important that as far as possible cuts of electricity and gas 
should be exercised in as equitable a manner as possible, 
and avoid minimum interference with hospitals and similar 
institutions. 


Chinese WPB 


The opening of the Ledo Road should bring some relief 
Lo the difficult supply situation in Free China. It is hoped 
that the Calcutta-Kunming pipe line will soon be in use 
as well. Together they will to a small extent compensate for 
the loss of 80 per cent of China’s industrial resources and 
communications. Hitherto the best that could be done to 
supplement the thin resources of free territory was to import 
about 30,000 tons of goods a month by plane over the hump 
from India. Even so, the supplies very often remained at 
Kunming for weeks before they could be distributed. Free 
China has only 6,000 lorries, most of them three years old. 

More could in the past have been done with the mineral 
reserves and induStrial resources in free territory, but the 
financial confusion and incompetence of Chungking pre- 
vented full use being made even of the resources which were 
available. Now, however, there is hope that a new mobilisa- 
tion of effort will double and treble production in the course 
of the year. On his return to China in November, Mr 
Donald Ne'son persuaded the Chungking Government to 
set up a War Production Board, and in liaison with the 
High Command, this new board worked out a firm ordnance 
plan for the Chinese armies. It arranged for a loan of ten 
billions in Chinese national currency from four big banks, 
and accepted an American technical mission of six experts, 
five on iron and steel, one on alcohol. These men are spend- 
ing three months touring the industrial plants and advising 
on improvements and costing. 

All this new activity may lead to better supplies, more 
efficient armies in the field, and to a growth of confidence 
and enthusiasm among Chungking’s followers. At the same 
time, it will give the United States a growing stake in the 
stability and prosperity of the Chungking regime. As Mr 
Nelson put it in his Report to the President— 


The success of China’s venture in planned war production, 
if properly followed up through American Government and 
business channels, will make for close post-war economic 
relations between China and the United States. 


x + * 


Newfoundland’s Future 


There has been so much constitutional progress in the 
dependent Empire during the war years that the position 
of Newfoundland is particularly disappointing. When it lost 
its Dominion status, in 1933, the Imperial Government gave 
a pledge that responsible government would be restored as 
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soon as the island was self-supporting again and provided 
that the people of Newfoundland requested it. During the 
war the island has become, financially, self-supporting in 
the sense that, in addition to payjng its way, it has also lent 
some £2,000,000 free of interest to Great Britain. But not 
only have the Newfoundlanders not requested a return to 
responsible government, they are apparently quite apathetic 
about their future. 


At various times in the last two years the Government 
has been asked in Parliament for a statement on the future 
of the island, particularly after the goodwill mission of three 
Members in the summer of 1943. Last May, Lord Cranborne 
stated that machinery would be set up in readiness to enable 
the Newfoundlanders, as soon as the German war was over, 
to express their views on the sort of government they want, 
and the Newfoundland members of the Commission of 
Government came over to discuss the matter with him in 
the summer. This week, however, Lord Cranborne gave a 
most disappointing progress report. He said that the con- 
tinuance of the war in Europe had made a readjustment of 
the timetable necessary, and he was unable to say even what 
sort of machinery will be set up. 


It is quite true that Newfoundland’s present prosperity 
is artificial, being based on wartime conditions, and that, 
as Lord Cranborne said, its economic prospects after the 
war cannot at present be assessed. It is also true that when 
Newfoundlanders express an opinion at all, they are virtu- 
ally unanimous in not wanting a return to the sort of 
government they had before 1933. But Lord Ammon, one 
of the members of the goodwill mission, also found “a 
vague but healthy desire for some form of increased 
representation.”* The politigal apathy and the unpopularity 
of the present Commission of Government arise largely from 
the latter’s complete dissociation from the people. It has 
done some excellent things, and, according to Lord Cran- 
borne, it is going ahead with reconstruction schemes, for 
which it has ample funds. But it is difficult not to feel that 
a stronger attempt should be made to give the Newfound- 
landers better representation in it and in its work. 


* * * 
Agriculture and Shipping 


Mr Tom Williams, Joint Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, speaking at Liverpool on 
Tuesday, reconciled the interests of agriculture and ship- 
ping in a totally unconvincing way. The claim that higher 
agricultural wages would help shipping by raising the 
demand for imports is true only if such a pledge does not 
involve an equal or greater loss of purchasing power by 
the rest of the community. But Mr Witliams’s worst 
mistake was his apparent identification of a prosperous 
agriculture, which is certainly desirable,.with a large agri- 
culture, which is equally certainly not—least of all from 
the viewpoint of shipping interests. 

His argument for an enlarged agriculture is based 
on a defeaiist attitude towards export trade. In contrast 
shipping prosperity resis on a high level of exports ; any 
policy failing to recognise this and seeking relief from 
export problems by working for self-sufficiency in Britain 
does the shipping industry real disservice. Perhaps rea'ising 
this awkward implication, Mr Williams attempted to prove 
as well that the margin between home and overseas food 
prices will not be large. Two of the measures he sug- 
gested—guaranteed markets and “ reasonable” prices—will 
do nothing to narrow it. Nor will this margin be narrowed 
by the suggested possibility that overseas agricultural 
producers and workers wi'l insist on higher remuneration 
for their efforts ; for similar claims have already led to the 
wartime doubling of farm wages, and it is generally and 
righ‘ly agreed that their present level should be at least 
maintained after the war. The best that can be hoped from 


this factor is that-its effects here and overseas will cancel 
out... 


*“Newfoundland. The Forgotten Island.” By Lord 
Ammon. Fabian Publications, Limited. 1s. net. 





As there is now a long waiting list for The 
Economist. subscribers who wish to renew their 
subscription are advised to do so before the date 
of expiry. If they fail to do so, their subscriptions 

| will be automatically cancelled as soon as that date 
is passed, and this may meana ¢gap of manv months 
before the despatch of copies can be resumed. 
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Scientific Research in India 


Not the least important obstacle to a planned economic 
development for India wiil be the dearth of sufficient trained 
people to guide industrial and agricultural progress. Fac- 


tories, machines and irrigation works will not by themselves - 


provide the means to raise the country’s national income. 
Besides the training of skilled workers to operate mechanised 
production, there will be the much more difficult problem of 
organising scientific research on a large enough scale. 

A report by Professor A. V. Hill to the Government of 
India makes practical suggestions as to where and in what 
way existing research facilities and organisations, in medi- 
cine, agriculture, industry, natural resources, engineering 
and defence, can profitably be expanded. Throughout his 
report the author is emphatic on the inadequacy of existing 
Indian research and the enormous field waiting for develop- 
ment. A comprehensive report of this kind will be of real 
value in the planning of Indian reconstruc.ion. 

Whether Professor Hill’s less specific proposals for the 
finance and central organisation of extended research work 
are readily adaptable. to smooth running under the con- 
stitution of independent India is less certain. In such 
circumstances, scientific research would need more 
than ever to preserve a degree of independence from 
political pressures and conflicts. Professor Hill’s sug- 
gestion for a special Minister responsible for sx expert 
Boards of Research is not, for these reasons, entirely satis- 
factory. Nor is his urgent plea for funds from independent 
sources likely to make any real contribution to the problem. 
Further consideration of possible safeguards will be neces- 
sary—in which Indian research organisations should take 
a leading part—if the best possible value is to be gained 
from Professor Hill’s important proposals. 


* * * 


Planning Pubs 


By way of appendix to the Town and Country Planning 
Bill, the Licensing Planning (Temporary Provisions) Bill, 
read for the second time last week, has the object of includ- 
ing public houses in the replanning of blitzed areas. This 
is to be done by special licensing planning committees— 
representing both the local authorities and licensing justices 
—which will have the. responsibility of deciding on the 
number and location of pubs in their area. Normally, the 
area will be a single licensing district, but in special cases 
areas will be combined under the same committee, to 
include, for instance, overspill areas to which people from 
badly damaged and congested districts will move. 

The principle of combining the functions and respon- 
sibilitiés of licensing justices and local authorities is clearly 
indisputable where blitzed areas are being rebuilt. The 
justices could hardly construct a plan, by themselves, for 
new and existing pubs which would fit into the general 
scheme of reconstruction evolved by the local authority. 
The general scheme, however, could easily fall foul of the 
justices in its replanning of pubs, and protracted negotiations 
might be necessary .to resolve the deadlock. 

How far this association of ‘authority could be extended 
all over the country might well be reviewed before the 5-year 
reconstruction period, for which the Bill is designed, comes 
to an end. The Solicitor-General was at pains to explain 
the democratic safeguards on the power of the new com- 
mittees. The 50 per cent representation (through the local 
authority) on the committee, and the obligation to hold a local 
inquiry into persistent objections to its decisions certainly 
give the public far greater control over the distribution of 
pubs, and the standards set for them than they ever had 
under the licensing justices. The principle of the new Bill, if 
it is wisely applied, may well mark a new development in 
social history. Since pubs have come so largely under the 
distant control of large brewers, the influence of the local 
customer on the amenities of his (or her) pub has become 
less. The development of the public house as a local club 
in districts too small for the more highbrow community- 
centre, will depend, in blitzed towns at least, on the energy 
with which rights, old and new, are exercised by the people 
themselves. 

* * x 


Vital Statistics—Correction 


A Shorter Note last aveek gave in error the number of 
marriages in 1942 as 191,426. This figure relates to the 
number of newly-married people; the corrected figure 
should be 95,713. The argument of the Note still holds 
good, since the marriage-rate for the third quarter of 1943 
was still 76408 lower than the average for the third 
quarter of 1938-43. 
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Letters to 


Persian Oil 


Sirk,—A report of recent discussions over oil concessions 
in Iran which appeared in your issue of January 13th 
refers to what by now has become a legend which seems 
to have gained credence in ceriain quarters and is more 
or less accepted as a fact, i.e., the question of British and 
American interests endeavouring to acquire oil concessions 
‘in northern Iran during the course of last year and the 
contemplated acquiescence on the part of the Iranian 
Government to these requests. 

The truth of the matter, however, is that since the out- 
break of war no negotiations have been concluded, or even 
virtually concluded, by the Iranian Government with 
British and American interests for oil concessions in Iran, 
and that in no circumstances have the British and American 
interests separately or jointly asked for any concessions in 
northern Iran. Early last year proposals were submitted by 
certain British and American interests for concessions in 
the Persian Gulf regions and the Iranian coast of the 
Arabian Sea, these having no connection whatsoever with 
northern Iran. The proposals were nevertheless rejected by 
the Iranian Government.—Yours faithfully, 

A. H. HAMZAvI, 
Press Attaché, Ambassade Impériale de l’Iran 


Domestic Service 

S1r,—Your survey of the problem of organising domestic 
service leaves out of account the views and responsibilities 
of one important party to the future Charter—that is, the 
employer or, in home terms, the housewife. 

If, previously, she employed a servant to cook or clean 
or both, her war experiences have taught her a new respect 
for the drawbacks of domestic service, notably for its 
monotony: same hour, same grease, same muddy vegetables. 
In compensation for them, she will be ready to hand out 
the pay and amenities you mention. But wartime practice 
has also taught her how to measure the rate and efficiency 
of the service she gets in return. She has become a know- 
ledgeable judge, since there is no job she has not done 
herself. She has also become wholly versatile, and will 
expect equal versatility, during working hours, from her 
single, well-paid helper. 

If all housewives were to convert their war experience 
into intolerance of bad work for good pay, they could soon 
work up the Charter into a code of status. Gilt-edged profi- 
ciency certificates with room for employers’ endorsements, 
to be given upon the request of the holder, would become 
documents of meaning and value. 

But, for the few employers who see the logic of sticking 
out for quality, there are thousands who would give any- 
thing—money, sunny bed-sitting room, fare to Blackpool— 
despite broken crockery and watery cabbage, in return for 
shuffling off tomorrow’s washing up. 

These are the saboteurs of the Charter. One of Miss 
Markham’s formidable tasks is to wake them to the need 
for employers’ standards if the wérker is to take pride in 
her status. Here, as well as among undomestic males, is a 
field for “suitable propaganda.”—Yours faithfully, 


London, W. ELIZABETH NEAME 


Winter Generally 


Sirn,x—The Government has spent large sums, and the 
more enlightened members of the medical profession have 
exercised much ingenuity, in a campaign to instruct the 
public as to the infectivity of the “common cold,” influenza, 
throat infections, etc. It is therefore depressing to find you 
stating your belief that “draughts” are the causative factor, 
or, at least, a cause of these work-destroying illnesses. 

Draughts cause discomfort and loss of heat, but are not 
and cannot be the cause of infectious diseases. 

The worst offenders in keeping alive this popular mis- 
conception are the more ignorant and thoughtless doctors, 
who still, parrot-like, repeat the heresy daily to their patients. 
—Yours faithfully, 


Harley Street, W.t. SURGEON 


the Editor 


Unconditional Surrender 


Sir,—For the first time, Mr Churchill, in. the recent 
Commons debate, made the point that the interpretation 
of the term unconditional surrender, in its application to 
the defeat of Germany, would be conditioned by the hature 
of the British peoples who, he said, were not monsters bu: 
moral beings. If those responsible for the formula of uncon- 
ditional surrender have always meant this, they have failed 
to say so plainly before. Instead, an all-devouring spectre 
of relentlessness has stalked the battlefields of Europe, and, 
to the German people, the issue has appeared as annihilation 
for the Fatherland versus annihilation of the Fatherland. 
In such an issue there is only one honourable choice for a 
military race and so, in the face of the apparent inevitable- 
ness of victory for the United Nations, a prolongation oi 
the hopeless fighting. 

The purpose of the United Nations’ struggle is the estab- 
lishment of peace and not the creation of a potential for 
revenge. “Their sacrifice has already been made; to seek 
compensation for that sacrifice would destroy its moral 
value. Perhaps, therefore, the Big Three, at their next 
meeting or sooner, could be persuaded to make a definite 
address to Germany on the lines of Mr Churchill’s quali- 
fication of unconditional surrender, and to couple with it 
a Christian offer of freedom for the German people from 
dishonour or reprisals in return for an immediate cessation 
of hostilities. 

What greater victory could there be than the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace?—Yours faithfully, 

Trinity College, Dublin A. PAKENHAM-WALSH 


Monopoly in Embryo 


S1rR,—I have read with considerable interest your excellent 
article under the above heading. But you suggest that it 
is only the multiple stores who are putting up any strong 
opposition, whereas, in fact, the department stores have 
from the outset been most emphatic in their condemnation 
of the proposals which, although not openly expressed, 
undoubtedly form the basis of the Hardware Trade Alliance. 

Any such scheme of price or margin fixing can only 
result in the raising of prices to the consumer—and that is 
entirely contrary to the policy of departmental stores, who, 
by their system of bulk purchasing from manufacturers and 
by efficient distribution, have brought about a substantial 
increase in the purchasing power of the consumer. No 
sensible person could possibly wish to put a brake upon 
these progressive activities——Yours faithfully, 


London, E.C.1, ErRIc M. GAMAGE, 
Chairman, A. W. Gamage, Ltd 


Patent Medicines 


Sirn,—May I point out that the Chemists’ Friends 
Scheme to which you refer in the article in your issue of 
January 6th has a dual purpose (a) the restriction of sales 
of medicines to the persons specially trained for handling 
medicines, and (b) the examination by'a Standards Com- 
mittee of all articles placed on the list, with a view to pre- 
venting misleading claims or “fear” propaganda in regard 
to those articles and the examination of each article phar- 
maceutically to make certain that it is worth while as a 
medicine, and that the price is reasonable. It is not a price- 


-fixing scheme. 


The public is, therefore, being protected in this scheme 
against worthless but expensive medicines. In fact, many 
articles are refused and others have to be improved in some 
respect or other before they can now be accepted. 

The Standards Committee is slowly but surely raising 
the standards for these proprietary medicines. ~ 

May I point out that the technical knowledge of the 
chemist is of value to the public, because there are many 
cases where a friendly word can be given by the chemist 
to the prospective buyer of an advertised medicine which 
does result in the customer seeking necessary medical advice 
instead of wasting money on a medicine which cannot 
possibly have the desired effect whatever the advertisements 
may promise. He can only do this when he knows his 
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customer because advertisements often warn the public 
against advice of this kind. 

Chemists have nothing to fear from your proposals for 
the control of advertisements and a cost analysis of pro- 
prietary medicines, because the margin of retail profit on 
these articles is one which has already been examined by a 
Government Committee and found to be reasonable. 

May I add that the public expects a pharmaceutical 
service amd the qualification for the service is, compara- 
tively speaking, on a high level. Is it unreasonable that 
those who enter the calling should take such steps as are 
available to them, to prevent as far as possible encroach- 
ments by all and sundry? There can be no monopoly be- 
cause of the intensive competition amongst chemists them- 
selves and between them and the multiple firms, co-ops., 
&c.—Yours faithfully, G. A. MALLINSON, 

Secretary, The National Pharmaceutical Union. 


The Coal industry 


Sir,—Any analysis of the coal industry must necessarily 
involve generalisation, and a generalised truth can never 
be much more than half a truth. Even the facts of the case 
are relative; the low rate of output of the British miner, 
compared with the American miner, cannot be dissociated 
from the physical conditions of the seams in the two 
countries and the ratio of the coal extracted—extremely 
high in British practice—to that left underground and lost 
for all time. Machinery is not a universal panacea for the 
output problem. In some of the large South Yorkshire 
collieries, where capital has never been short and the tech- 
nical management has always been of the best, coal-cutting 
machines have actually been taken out, as higher rates of 
output have been obtained without them. American-type 
machines would be useless in these conditions because of 
the heavy roof pressures, which necessitate the close 
spacing of supports. Machines are being developed by 
British manufacturers to meet these conditions, but the 
difficulties are formidable. Furthermore, it is one thing to 
provide machines but quite another to get men to use them 
effectively ; the American miner regards a machine as an 
instrument for reducing his manual labour and increasing 
his standard of living ; the British miner is apt to regard 
a machine as an instrument for putting his workmate out 
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of a job. This difference in attitude has far-reaching effects. 

The main emphasis of your contributor’s proposed soly. 
tion to the troubles of the coal industry appears to be 
placed on amalgamation. But even when the amalgama- 
tions have been effected on the basis of mutual agree- 
ment between the collieries themselves, the benefits have 
proved more theoretical than real, and the economic benefits 
of enforced amalgamations are, to say the least, extremely 
problematical. : 

My own experience, which began as a pick-and-shove] 
miner and has subsequently embraced that of a machine 
miner, assistant colliery manager and HM Inspector of 
Mines, leads me to believe the falling coal output to be 
chiefly due to the present system of control and to the fact 
that the miner, who is a hero in adversity, is a fool in 
prosperity. Theoretically the Government is in control of 
coal production through the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
But the mines to-day are operated under the virtual control 
of the miners themselves. Failure in coal production is not 
floundering on a mere dualism in control, which is alleged 
to be shared between the Ministry and the colliery owners, 
but rather on a multi-willed control exerted by thousands 
of individual miners, each of whom has the power to temper 
his efforts to suit his own convenience. 

War necessities have put an immense premium on 
the services of the miner, and this premium has given him 
a sense of power. He has chosen to wield this power with 
all the obstructive energy of a spoilt child. Consequently, 
one sees no prospect whatever of an increased output until 
economic forces come into operation with the effectiveness 
of a stern father. 

Your contributor refers to the disproportionate number 
of men employed on the underground haulage systems com- 
pared with coal getting ; this is perfectly true, but he does 
not give the reason. In every other important mining 
country except Great Britain, electric trolley locomotives 
are used for haulage ; but here cumbersome rope haulages 
have to be used, because the Safety Regulations—the most 
onerous to operate in the world—prohibit the use of the 
necessary trolley wires. 

Having offered these criticisms, may I say how heartily 
I can endorse so much of your contributor’s analysis and 
constructive suggestions?—Yours’ faithfully, 


Westminster, S.W.1 HAROLD STOREY 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





PMH Again—An American View 


(From a Correspondent in New England) 


ORD KEYNES’S mission to Washington in December, 

and the announcement of a new phase in Lend-Lease 
that ensued, served notice on the American people that a 
new ‘stage in Anglo-American economic relations is begin- 
ning. They are left wondering whether all aspects of it are 
likely to be pleasant. 

Although Lend-Lease is presumed to have been the cen- 
tral theme of the Keynes mission, it was not Lend-Lease that 
disturbed the American mind. In the first place it would 
be hard to find, even on the busiest street corner, a half- 
dozen Americans who ever presumed that the Lend-Lease 
account would be balanced in monetary payments. Most 
Americans hold the view that their Allies hurled the Lend- 
Lease weapons at the common enemy, and are grateful for 
the service. As to machine tools and a few items not hurled, 
no serious problem is likely to arise. 

The problem that is really, and progressively, troubling 
Americans is the impression that Britain is presently like a 
bird with a broken wing, and that she is more interested in 
getting protection so she can limp around with the broken 
wing than she is in healing it ; while Americans, with their 
usual impetuosity to make a million overnight, are looking 
for a lusty and healthy partner in putting two motorcars in 
every European barn and a chicken in every Zulu’s pot. 

The broken wing is, of course, the present state of British 
industry. 

It is true that few Americans have given careful study to 
Sir Frank Platt’s textile mission report ; nor have they, of 
course, read the unpublished report on British coal-mining 


made by the special American mission. But the average 
American has seen and heard enough to plant the impres- 
sion that British production methods are less than half as 
efficient as American practices. 

The popular impression is that a Tory class holds, largely 
through inheritance, the bulk of British industry and that 
as a consequence British industry suffers from absentee 
ownership, generally incompetent management, and unin- 
spired labour forces. 

The picture is somehow reminiscent of America’s own 
New England, which in the years following the last war 
lost manv of its larger textile mills and other industries, 
while American Colonel Blimps lounged in their Boston 
Clubs and talked about the high quality of their products. 
Having no protection from the Southern textile mills, or 
from the Middle Western machine goods makers, New 
Englanders finally beszirred themselves, found new methods 
and new products and are now emerging from the war in 
a strongr position than seemed possible a decade ago. 

It is now being openly suggested in the United States 
that what Britain really desires in the way of post-war help 
is. some sort of agreement under which producers in the 
two countries will divide up markets and hold up prices. 
In America that spells cartels, and there is no deadlier 
word. 

This impression is certainly, a vivid barrier to winning 
any effective American help in protecting the British 
status quo. Few Americans (outside of Chicago) dream 
»f going off in a huff if Britain will not play the American 
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prand of ball. But the consideration that Britons may 
wish to ponder at this moment is that there is undeniably 
a substantial bank of friendship towards Britain accumu- 
lated in the US. Americans generally understand the hard- 
ships that the British people have undergone. And if 
technical and material aid were requested in putting British 
industry on a truly world-competing basis it would very 
likely be forthcoming. 

It is undeniable that many Americans would see their 
own interest well served by a resurgent British industry. 
For, as in late years they have come to see America’s 
military future closely linked to that of Britain’s, just se 
they see America’s economic future coupled with that of 
Britain. 

There has been a lot of hard thinking in America—and 
a lot of hard propagandising—about world trade, and the 
conclusion is now held by a safe majority that it was 
cartels, subsidies, tariffs, bartering and governments trading 
with other governments which generated much of the 
economic friction preceding the war. So there is a con- 
viction that only by progressively removing those trade 
restrictions (within the United States as well as withoui) 
and energetically trading with the rest of the world can 
(a) prosperity be attained at home, (b) living standards be 
improved throughout the world, and (c) an effective blow 
be struck for peace. 

Thus this current trend of thinking contains the 
elements of a crusade—and is not, therefore, to be under- 
estimated. Further, Americans feel that their influence and 
the volume of their trade alone cannot effect such a pattern 
in the world as a whole. But they believe that with the 
full co-operation of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
the world can be attracted to such a design. A concomitant 
of this American dream is the belief that there is no satura- 
tion point to the amount of Anglo-American goods that 
might be consumed in a prosperous world. 

To this end, it is seen as an American advantage to have 
a strong and competitive British economy, one with coal 
mines producing coal under terms of man-hours compar- 
able with the United States, and with steel and other 
prices thereby lowered to competitive levels, with‘ textile 
mills able to produce the low-count “bread and butter” 
fabrics, and with industry generally in tip-top shape. It 
is the American contention that during the war it has 
been demonstrated to Britain that America can help along 
this line, and a request for such help would certainly meet 
with far greater American enthusiasm than the present 
weak overtures for protection from competition, trade 
agreements, cartels and what not. 

Such is early 1945 American opinion. President Roose- 
velt has had a large part in shaping it. He is not one, as 
the record indicates, to get very far ahead, or behind, of 
public thinking. Those presently shaping Britain’s approach 
might usefully ponder what they are heading into. 


American Notes 


The Ameritan Mood 


Mr Roosevelt’s authority in the field of foreign negotia- 
tion has been strengthened not only by the Vandenberg plan, 
but by a letter from the sixteen new Senators assuring him 
of their support for an international security organisation. 
This is in contrast with the famous “round robin” of 
Senators opposed to the League 26 years ago, which ‘rung 
the knell of Wilson’s hopes. The freshmen Senators went on 
to urge that America’s allies should be assured by all reason- 
able means that the United States intends to share in the re- 
sponsibility and direction of the settlement of the war and 
the maintenance of peace ; and that the United States should 

arrange to participate affirmatively in all decisions affecting 


the establishment of law and order in the liberated or enemy 
countries. 


The signers, who included ten Democrats and six Republi- 


cans, ranged from Senator Fulbright to Senator Capehart, of 


Indiana, a reputed isolationist. 


Some hint of the direction in which the President’s influ- 
ence will be exerted at the meeting of the Big Three is 
contained in a dispatch from London by Mr Raymond 
Daniell to the New York Times giving an “ authoritative 
preview” of the U.S. attitude. Gossip in the American 
press has linked this with the visit of Mr Harry Hopkins, 
whose rapid transit of the capitals of Europe has been a 
modern version of “ Pippa Passes,” except that Mr Hopkins’ 
theme song does not appear to have been “God’s in his 
Heaven, All’s right with the world.” For the veiled authority 
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. invoked by Mr Daniell was represented as saying that the 


American people are in a mood in which the actions of their 
Allies could bring them into wholehearted co-operation for 
maintaining peace, or could create a new and more rigid 
American isolationism. In Rome Mr Hopkins has indicated 
that the United States would tolerate no totalitarianism in 
the liberated countries, “ whatever the tag.” As the posters 
say, “You have been warned.” 


It is undeniably true that the attitude of many politicians 
and commentators in the United States is that participation 
in a world security scheme is a gift which America will make 
to the world if it is pleased and will withhold if it is dis- 
pleased. America still thinks of, itself as the New World, 
able to opt in or opt out of the affairs of humanity as it 
pleases. To this degree Isolation still colours much American 
thinking. 

However strong the desire to secure American participa- 
tion, it is doubtful whether the mood of America constitutes 
as decisive a big stick as the Administration appears to 
believe. The promise of collaboration loses something of its 
value when it is held so lightly that it can be withdrawn as 


‘a matter of discipline ; and it is not certain that the gulf 


between American collaboration, tinged with Olympian de- 
tachment, and American isalation, condjtioned by the in- 
evitable entanglements of self-interest and V-bombs, is as 
wide as Mr Hopkins might wish his hearers to believe. Any 
move by the United States towards constructive participa-~ 
tion in the affairs of the world is, of course, to be welcomed 
and encouraged. But it would have to be more sharply 
defined, and backed by something more tangible than the 
manifesto of the freshman Senators, before it would be likely 
to be recognised as a bargaining weapon by, say, Marshal 


Stalin. 
* * *” 


A Bill of Divorcement 


In some quarters it is said that by his nomination 
of Mr Wallace to succeed Mr Jesse Jones, the President 
hoped to precipitate and clarify the issue of post-war 
employment policy and to reaffirm his adherence to those 
social objectives which wer= soft-pedalled in the pre-election 
months. If so, he has had a speedy and discouraging re- 





TO BUSINESS MEN 


WHO CABLE IN 
WARTIME 


By carrying out these three simple rules you 
will save yourself unnecessary bother, help to 
increase the efficiency of the service, free the 
Empire’s tele-communication lines for vital 
war traffic. 





i When you dictate a cable by telephone listen carefully 
while it is being read back to you. Casual checking leads 
to errors which have to be corrected by more cables. 


Allow your correspondents ample time to reply before 
enquiring about your cables. Remember that Govern- 
ment cables must be given priority over others in war. 


3 Don’t mislay cables sent to you. This causes your cor- 
respondents to cable for a reply and thus congests 
the Empire’s circuits with unnecessary traffic. 
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sponse in the vote of the Senate Commerce Committee to 
reject Mr Wallace by 14-5 ; and in its decision, by 15-4, to 
adopt Senator George’s Bill to divorce from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce the control of the lending agencies 
which were joined to it by Executive Order in 1942. It is 
within Mr Roosevelt’s power to veto the George Bill; and 
the coalition of Republicans and Conservative Democrats 
probably would not be able to override the veto. But if this 
were to happea, Mr Wallace’s appointment would be 
unlikely to be confirmed, despite the pressure which his 
supporters are bringing to bear upon the Senate. The 
position seems to be that Mr Wallace’s hopes of becoming 
Secretary of Commerce hinge upon that office being 
divorced from the financial authority which Mr Jones en- 
joyed and which Mr Wallace covets. 

The lending agencies grouped under the Federal Loan 
Administration include the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, War Damage, Metals Reserve Company, Defense 
Supplies, Rubber Reserve Company, and the Export- 
Import Bank. Loans outstanding total about $40 billion. Of 
this, according to an interview with Mr Jones, the RFC 
has about $20 billion invested in war plants and facilities, 
including $3 to $4 billion in raw and critical materials. Mr 
Jones expressed particular alarm about the policies Mr 
Wallace might adopt when the war plants cease operating 
and “fall back into RFC’s lap.” 

The mere mention of the agencies grouped around the 
RFC indicates the width and force of their impact, not 
only on the domestic economy but on foreign economic 
policy. They constitute a very nearly ideal instrument for 
carrying out an integrated policy for full employment and 
foreign reconstruction. This instrument is now in the pro- 
cess of being broken up. Not only are the financial agencies 
likely to be divorced from the Department of Commerce, 
but Congress has been led to realise, and to view with 
alarm, the immensity of the powers it had delegated. There 
is a move underfoot to institute rigorous Congressional 
supervision of the RFC and its subsidiaries. 


* * * 


The Personal Element 


Mr Walter Lippmann believes that Mr Wallace really 
will be in a stronger position if he is not burdened with 
the details of financial administration. He argues that the 
job essentially is one of persuasion and of securing co- 
operation both from business and the other Government 
agencies involved. This is a view with which Mr Wallace 
and his supporters cannot agree, though there is much 
sound sense in the point that the maintenance of full 
employment is not merely a matter of unlimited spending 
in Washington. What is incontestable is that if .Mr Wal- 
lace secures control of the financial powers of the Govern- 
ment, it will only be after a bitter struggle which will leave 
the opposition irreconcilable and determined to take its 
revenge, particularly when appropriation bills for the 
agencies appear before Congress. 


The danger of criticising Mr Wallace’s appointment lies 
in the support it seems to imply for the unreconstructed 
school of thought to which Mr Jones belongs and the 
wholly false antithesis between “social objectives” and 
“ soundness” that eminent banker has revived. With Mr 
Wallace’s sympathies, and his responsiveness to the reali- 
ties of the problem there can be no quarrel. The 
present conflict is embittered by considerations both of 
personality and party politics. One wonders whether much 
of this inflammation of opinion might not have been 
avoided had the President selected a less contentious, 
though no less progressive, figure than Mr Wallace for this 
particular post. A man like Mr Henry Kaiser, who is sym- 
pathetic to the employment programme of the Administra- 
tion, and who has a fabulous record in war production, would 
not have aroused the wrath of the Conservatives. Even if 
Mr Roosevelt was determined to have Mr Wallace, greater 
pains to conceal the fact that this was a “ political pay off ” 
to Mr Wallace and the left-wing of the party, and a politi- 
cal rebuff to Mr Jones and the Conservative Democrats who 
staged last summer’s short-lived revolt, might have avoided 
what may become a serious set-back to the Administration. 
The coupling of a directed policy for full employment with 
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the name of Henry Wallace may prove to be the undoing of 
both, and it is not impossible that the split in the coalition 
which elected Mr Roosevelt may spread from the domestic 
to the foreign sphere. 


*x * * 


National Service 


Even such a limited national service measure as the 
Bailey-May Bill, which would apply only to men from 18 
to 45, is running into snags. Senator Mead, who took M; 
Truman’s place as head of the Senate War Investigation 
Committee, has endorsed the view that what is needed js 
not more compulsory powers, but better use of existing 
manpower in war plants. Senator Mead instanced conditions 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard, where he revealed that his 


Committee had found- hoarded labour and “enforced 
loafing.” 


Farm interests presumably will reconsider their support 
of the Bill unless the House reverses its Military Affairs 
Committee’s action on the Tydings amendment. The Com- 
mittee defeated a move to direct Selective Service to regard 
agriculture as a critical industry and to preserve the gen- 


erous conditions now prescribed for the deierment of farm 
labour. 


An even greater threat arises from the determination of 
the Republicans and Southern Democrats to insist, as a 
condition of the Bill’s passage, on the inclusion of an “ open 
shop” amendment. This provision, which was fought over 
in committee, would require that no man may be forced 
to join a union when he is directed into an industrial job. 
The view of the Administration is that such an amendment 
would violate union contracts already in existence. 

It is said that workers all over the country are moving 
into war jobs in anticipation of the teeth in the new 
measure. These have now been revised to give local draft 
boards discretion to punish recalcitrants either by ordering 
their call-up—if they are physically fit—or by prescribing 
fines or imprisonment. But if the Bill is held up either by 
the farm interests or the opponents of the closed shop, 
workers, on second thoughts, may decide that its bark is 
worse—or at least more immediate—than its bite. 


*x * * 


Montgomery Ward Again 


The Administration has incurred another rebuff in its 
handling of the Montgomery Ward case. A Federal Court 
Judge in Chicago has declared illegal its seizure of the 
company’s properties. It will be remembered that the con- 
flict between the company and the Government arose from 
the long-continued refusal of Montgomery Ward to incor- 
porate a “ maintenance-of-membership ” clause in its con- 
tract with a union belonging to the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations. Last year’s Army seizure fizzled out; but it 
was renewed a month ago when strikes at the company’s 
establishments threatened to spread to war industries in 
Detroit. . 

Judge ‘Sullivan has held that the President is without 
power to order such a seizure either under the War Labour 
Disputes Act or under his authority as Commander-in- 
Chief ; and he has upheld the contention of the company 
that it is not a war plant within the meaning of the anti- 
strike act. He apparently was not impressed by the conten- 
tion that bona fide war work might be interrupted through 
sympathy strikes. The judge went further in dissenting 
from the Attorney-General’s view of the vast reservoir of 
power inherent in the President’s réle as Commander-in- 
Chief, denying that his war-time powers gave him unlimited 
authority. 

Mr Sewell Avery, Montgomery Ward’s chairman, has 
declared this a “great day for Labour.” Like many other 
employers, Mr Avery has a great tenderness for the con- 
stitutional right of employees to refuse to join labour unions. 
But not even Mr Avery can make it a great day for the 
War Labour Board. The decision will encourage employers’ 
hostility to the directives of the Board, particularly where 
they prescribe “ maintenance-of-membership ” agreements 
with unions. Judge Sullivan pointed out in his decision that 
the powers of the WLB were purely advisory. The Admin- 
istration has not been unaware of the desirability of streng- 
thening the authority of the Board ; Mr Byrnes made such 
a suggestion in a report early this month. But to accomplish 
this would require action by Congress, where anti-closed 
shop sentiment is strong. Conservative feeling is inflamed 
against the rebirth of the New Deal. 
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There was a time when a man 
could come into Austin Reed’s 
and choose a pair of Flexway 
worsted trousers from a range 
of nine shades, each shade in 
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a very definite answer when aviation discards its 
battle dress to serve industrial and civil air trans- 
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Other fixed distance 
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The Reallocation of Labour 


HE process of total mobilisation for war in this country, 
though slow and painful, was steady, and the recent 
absence of complaints about the working of the production 
machine, which was under constant fire throughout 1942, is 
as great a tribute, although a negative one, to its success, as 
the very tangible figures of output quoted in the White 
Paper on the War Effort. Important lessons were learned 
during the process of mobilisation, and the authorities are 
determined to see that they are applied in the even more 
critical period that will attend demobilisation. The first is 
the need for close and constant consultation with the re- 
presentatives of employers and workers. The second is the 
importance of maintaining close contact in planning and 
operation between all the departments cqncerned, both at 
headquarters and at the regional level. The third lesson is 
the need for the sympathetic and human handling of labour. 
Raw materials, machine tools and factory space, can be 
treated as administrative problems, but the allocation of 
men and women to the jobs where they will be utilised to 
the maximum advantage is far more complex. 


It is too early at this stage to talk about “ demobilisation ” 
or even “ reconversion,” for production for military require- 
ments necessarily has overriding priority, and there is little 
margin of industrial capacity which can be released for non- 
military purposes. But the margin is growing, and the con- 
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tinual changes in the production programme mean that 
increasing supplies of -labour are becoming available for 
other types of production. The procedure for transferring 
and reallocating the workers who are released as a result of 
programme changes—who, to use the horrible official phrase, 
become “redundant ”—is carefully thought out by the de- 
partments, and most especially by the Ministry of Labour 
upon which the main brunt of action falls. : 

It is worth describing how these programme changes are 
effected in practice, for they. provide a useful pattern of the 
operation of a planned wartime economy. Strategic decisions 
reached by inter-Allied conferences at the highest level have 
to be translated into terms of production. A decision, for 
instance, to increase the weight of the offensive against Japan 
will require a greater output of certain types of jungle and 
tropical equipment, and a corresponding reorientation of 
production ; or it might be decided that a particular type of 
weapon had reached saturation point, and this would entail 
a drastic curtailment of its production. Productive resources, 
especially manpower, have to be highly flexible, to accord 
with strategic requirements. All this may sound very obvious, 
but it is perhaps not sufficiently realised by the individual 
men and women in the workshop that their efforts are the 
direct result of decisions at the very highest level, which 
have seeped down through a series of departments, or that 
the conclusions reached at Teheran have their effect on life 
at Tadcaster. 


* 


From the level of War Cabinet or Chiefs of Staff, a pro- 
gramme change is passed on to the Production Directorate 
of the Supply Department concerned, which decides where 
the increase or reductions in production shall fall. These 
changes are then examined by the Programmes Review Com- 
mittee, which consists of representatives of the department 
concerned in the change, the Ministry of Production, the 
Ministry of Labour, and the Board of Trade. In this review, 
the chief concern of the Ministry of Production is to secure 
that industrial resources are properly used, and that the 
type of capacity released is suitable for other important war 
uses. The Ministry of Labour tries to ensure that cuts are 
made in their “scarlet” areas, where labour is in short 
supply, and where redundant workers can rapidly be 
absorbed into other production. The Board of Trade at this 
stage is very much in the position of Lazarus at Dives’ table, 
waiting for the crumbs of labour which could be used for 
civilian production. 

The Programmes Review Committee transmits its de- 
cisions to the Ministry of Production’s Regional Boards for 
execution. It is their function to check the estimates made 


in Whitehall by their knowledge of the local state of affairs, ° 


and to inform the firms which are affected by the changes in 
production. Very great importance is attached to the need 
for giving the fullest possible explanation of the reasons 
for the changes to the workers’ representatives, and en- 
suring their co-operation ; the Joint Production Committee 
machinery provides an admirable channel for this purpose. 
Workers who understand the position are far less likely to 
object to transference than those who are merely informed 
that they must change their jobs, without being told why. 
The actual release and re-allocation of labour is effected 
through the Ministry of Labour’s District Manpower Boards. 
They send their Labour Supply Inspectors to visit the firms 
where cuts are to be made, and after consultation with 
both sides, to draw up a time-table for releases. In most 
cases these inspectors have beeh on the job for some years, 
and have earned the confidence of managements and workers 
alike ; this is extremely necessary, for it is upon them that 
the difficult personal negotiations fall. Each week the 
Regional Board’s Labour Supply Committee meets to re- 
view the releases and requirements. Its functions might 
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be described as the counterpart, at the regional level, of the 
Prograinmes Review Committee at the top. 

The final cog in the machine is the Employment Ex- 
change, which has the task of placing workers in new em- 
ployment. For workers who are transferred nearer their 
homes, the Exchange arranges the details of the transfer, 
leaving the Exchange in the home area to do the actual 
placing. 

In selecting individuals for release, the Ministry of 
Labour pursues certain guiding principles, which have 
been laid down in the White Paper on the Reallocation of 
manpower between civilian employments. Wherever possible, 
the aim is to secure volunteers, but in cases of redundancy 
the first to be removed are men below 35 years of age, 
who are needed for the Forces, and who will make an 
important contribution towards the 250,000 men still re- 
quired by the Army. Workers who have been away from 
home for three years or more are given priority of release, 
if they can be re-employed in their home areas. The 
three-year rule, however, is not sacrosanct, and workers 
whose skill is urgently required in industries where the 
labour force has run down, or which are scheduled as 
priorities, such as cotton, are encouraged to volunteer. Then 
a certain number of workers may be selected to fill vacancies 
in work of high priority. Should there not be enough re- 
leases covered by these categories, the remainder will be 
nominated by the employers in accordance with industrial 
agreements. At every stage in the proceedings, human 
factors are taken into account, and insistence is laid on the 
‘point that no list of redundant workers, prepared by 
the management, will be accepted by the Ministry of Labour, 
unless it has been agreed with the workers’ representatives. 

The worker has the right of appeal against transference, 
but it would seem that comparatively few workers exercise 
their right. In one case, involving the transfer of 1,800 
workers, 50 appeals were lodged, three of which were up- 
held. In another factory, about 6,000 workers have been 
released since 1943, always in agreement with the workers’ 
representatives and under a special procedure whereby such 
factors as length of service with the firm, ability and time- 
keeping record are taken into account. In every case, it can 
be stated, the smoothness of the transfer is in direct relation 
to the degree of consultation with the workers. 


* 


The machinery for the reallocation ‘of labour has 
obviously been worked out very carefully on paper, and, 
so far, it seems to be working remarkably smoothly. A 
great deal depends on the initial planning of programme 
cuts, so that they fall in areas where labour can readily be 
absorbed. In the Midlands district, for example, there is a 
perpetual shortage of labour, and “redundancy” in the 
sense that a worker is likely to be unemployed for any length 
of time is not anticipated. The average length of time in 
the Midlands which a redundant worker spends before re- 


- absorption is said to be only three to four days, and at 


one factory 900 workers who became redundant were all 
re-settled within ten days. In one district, out of 70,000 
workers on the books of an Employment Exchange, only 25 
men were unemployed (most of whom were ciassified as 
“unemployable ”), while no women were out of work. The 
Midlands has been a large importer of labour, but so far 
few of the imported workers have returned to their home 
areas, and the majority have simply been transferred to 
other work in the district. The position will obviously be less 
easy in regions, such as the Development Areas, where 
there is less diversification of employment, and where 
industry is not so highly concentrated as in the Midlands. 

Apart from the purely physical difficulties of reallocation, 
there are many human and personal problems, which the 
machine, however well oiled, cannot solve, though it may 
minimise friction. The Ministry of Labour is subjected to 
what may be termed a three-way pull; there is its own 
desire to concentrate mobile workers in the most essential 
sectors of war production, and to leave the older and im-- 
mobile workers and part-time workers where they are, 
while the individual firm naturally seeks to keep the workers 
who are most efficient, irrespective of their mobility, and 
the workers themselves prefer to work in their own trade 
near their homes. The views of workers and employers may 
conflict, and it is sometimes alleged by the workers that the 
employers try to get rid of active shop stewards, though 
both sides may unite to resist the Ministry’s pressure. 

The greatest difficulty in reallocation, however, arises 
from the point of view of the transferred worker, who finds 
that he is be'ng sent from a highly-paid to a less well paid 
occupation. Many workers in the Midlands are earning on 
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the average £10 to £12 a week, in munitions factories, for 
work involving no very high degrée of skill, and they 
naturally resist transference to jobs which may be more 
arduous and are worth £6 to £7 a week, or less. The cotton 
industry, for instance, has a high priority, but in 
addition to wage differentiations, many ex-cotton opera- 
tives who have grown accustomed to working in modern, 
well-lit and well-equipped Royal Ordnance Factories or 
munition works, may find conditions and welfare arrange- 
ments in cotton mills very primitive by contrast. 

The testing time for the machinery will come when any 
large-scale transfers of labour are contemplated. So long 
as the period between two jobs is short, comparatively few 
difficulties need arise. But if redundancy were to lead to any 
prolongation of unemployment, the difference between the 
level of munitions earnings and unemployment benefit would 
be so wide, that trouble might occur. It is this fear of pro- 
longed unemployment, which many people have experi- 
enced at least twice in their life-times, that is causing con- 
siderable concern among the workers who find that their 
labour is no longer required on war orders ,a concern which 
no amount of humane administration can allay. So far, 
operations have been on a limited scale, and the transfers 
have been mainly from one type of war production to 
another. The progressive slowing down of war contracts 
as the war draws to its close will involve more substantial 
reallocations both in quantity and quality. 

The Board of Trade will largely be responsible for the 
reconversion of industry, and as Mr Dalton has stated, 
the chairmanship of the Regional Boards is likely to pass 
from the hands of the Ministry of Production to the Board’s 
Controllers. Their task will be a formidable one, and it is 
essential that they show resilience and co-operate with other 
departments, particularly the Ministry of Labour, when the 
time comes for the enlargement of their activities. So far, 
there have been few concrete signs of planning for the 
switch-over, apart from certain rather vague generalisations 
about exports and housing priorities. It is satisfactory to 
know that the machinery is there, and is working reasonably 
well in the initial period of change, but it would be more 
reassuring to know that there is also a detailed policy for 
the later stages. 
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LIABILITIES 











Capital paid up £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund ies = 9,479,416 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts ... 590,581,268 

Liabilities for Acceptances, Endorsements, Engage- 
ments, etc. 10,777,147 
£620,317,247 

ASSETS ° 

Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank 
of England ... sa £73,108,660 


Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection 
on, other Banks in the United Kingdom and 








Ireland, and Cheques, Drafts, etc., in transit 23,936,340 
Money at Call and Short Notice . . 23,166,554 
Bills Discounted ie 20,339,488 
Treasury Deposit Receipts 214,000,000 
Investments : Be wee oe ... 133,776,404 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts ... 114,502,138 
Bank Premises j iy a a 6,710,516 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 

ments, Engagements, etc. 10,777,147 

£620,317,247 
Head Office: 15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
Affiliated Banks 
COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY & CO. LTD. 
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American Farm Prosperity 


(By Our New York Correspondent) 


GRICULTURE in this country has completed another 
amazing year. Its prosperity, as in the years preceding, 
is exerting a great influence upon the American economy 
and contains significant implications for the future. Though 
less than 20 per cent of the working population of the 
country is engaged in agriculture, the influence upon the 
economy is far greater than such a fraction indicates. 
Agricultural production in 1944 has been very large. 
The following table compares it with earlier periods, 
according to recent official estimates: 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
1944 asa % of: 


1935-39 

Average 1942 1943 
eee Oe Pe eee eee 132 106 114 
Total food and livestock ........ 141 112 102 
Total food production .......... 138 110 105 
Total agricultural production .... 131 106 102 


This record of very high production during the war 
years—an extraordinarily long period of time for continu- 
ously high output—has been in marked contrast with the 
previous war. During that period, both 1916 and 1917 
brought short crops, and production rose only by some- 
thing like 5 per cent from the average of pre-war years. 
Not a little of the economic contrast between the two 
wars—and probably in post-war consequences—will lie in 
the difference in the abundance of American agricultural 
output. 


This production record has been accomplished with a 
diminishing labour force. The total number of persons 
employed in agriculture in 1943 was estimated at 8,300,000, 
as compared with 9,200,000 in 1939; the pull of urban war 
production jobs and of the armed forces accounts for the 
decline. Mechanical facilities have also declined, as new 
equipment has either been out of production, or produced 
in very limited amounts, while.the stock of tools on farms at 
the beginning of the war has certainly deteriorated. The 
record output has been partly accomplished by greater effici- 
ency and partly by unusually favourable weather. 


This production record has made high levels of con- 
sumption possibile, and this has presumably contributed not 
a little to the successful maintenance of industrial output 
needed for the conduct of the war. Civilian food consump- 
tion in the United States this year is estimated to be 
about as high as last year and some 7 per cent or more in 
excess of the average for 1935-39 on a per capita basis. The 
difference between the moderate increase in civilian con- 
sumption and the 38 per cent rise in production over the 
1935-39 period has, provided the large supplies which have 
gone to the armed forces, to Lend-Lease, and to relief. The 
“shortages ” encountered by civilians occur only in a few 
individual items, or in certain localities, or as a consequence 


of trying to consume in amounts even more greatly in excess 
of pre-war levels. 


Incomes and Debts 


The high production, accompanied by a firm, or rising, 
price level, has meant very considerable agricultural pros- 
perity. Farm income is at record levels, which, distributed 
over a smaller agricultural population, has meant very large 
per capita incomes relative to the past. The following table 
shows the significant items. 


FARM PRICES AND Costs 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Year Jan., Sept., Sept., 
1940 1943 1943 1944 
Prices received by farmers .... 100 181 193 192 
Prices paid by farmers, including 
taxes and interest .......... 125 156 164 170 
a 80 116 118 114 


Thus the volume of production, combined: with price 
control, has kept the prices received by farmers virtually 
stable for a considerable time, though at a level nearly 


double that of pre-war. The items which farmers buy have, 
however, continued a slow rise. The ratio of prices received 
to prices paid (a ratio equal to that of the five years preceding 
the last war, widely known as “parity,” is the avowed 
objective of national policy) remains favourable to the 
farmers, though showing a slight decline during recent 
months. 


This prosperous condition of American agriculture has 
resulted in rising farm land prices, which on July 1, 1944, 
were estimated to be 42 per cent above the average for 
1935-39—and much higher in some regions. The volume of 
farm land sales in the 12 months ended last spring was the 
highest on record, exceeding the 1919 peak by some Io per 
cent, though there has been some slackening of the volume 
of sales during the summer. Farms taken over in distress 
by institutions and by individual creditors during the 
depression have been substantially re-sold under these con- 
ditions. : 


Prosperity has permitted an almost continuous reduction 


in farm debt, even though some of the newly-bought farms 
are reported to be heavily mortgaged. Total farm indebted- 
ness at the beginning of the year was less than $6 billion, 
which was a decline of about $1 billion in four years. Thus 
far, therefore, agricultural prosperity—or boom—does not 
appear to have affected the financial structure of the country 
to any significant degree. 


Post-war Prospect 


‘ 


For some time fears were generally held that the latter 
stages of the war and the immediate peacetime years would 
be marked by a sizeable inflation of agricultural prices and 
values because of the prospective demand by consumers 
and the large cash accumulations available to finance it. 
While this fear is still held by some, apprehensions of the 
opposite order have been growing. The enormous production 
is now being increasingly seen as constituting a threat of 
major proportions to the post-war price and income level 
of the farmers. Both the domestic and the foreign market 
are now rather generally expected to shrink, while increased 
labour supply, more adequate machinery, and technological 
advances are seen as sustaining and perhaps tending to 
increase output—unless another prolonged cycle of adverse 
weather such as occurred in the thirties should recur. 


A series of defences have accordingly been erected and 
more are now being demanded. According to a summary by 
the Natjonal City Bank: “Some 40 farm commodities have 
price supports in one form or another for the 1944 crops, 
and about 20 are also assured of price support after the 
war ; and six ‘basic crops’ will be supported indefinitely 
and some 14 ‘war crops’ for at least two full crop years 
after both wars are over. The post-war commitment is to 
support prices at 90 per cent of parity and during the war 
the commitments are substantially higher.” A study by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission estimates that about 64 
per cent of farm income arises from the group of commodi- 
ties protected by provisions for support for two full years 
after the war. And in,addition, the Surplus Property Act, 
which has just become law, permits the Government to sell 
farm commodities for export at prices below the domestic 
level with the Government taking the loss—in other words, 
dumping. These statutory measures already enacted were 
supplemented during the Presidential campaign by cate- 
gorical declarations by both contestants and parties to the 
effect that agriculture would be kept prosperous. 


The portent of this situation for the future is obviously 
very great. Unless the cornucopean output of agriculture 
can be absorbed at or close to present prices and without 
major agricultural readjustment, there is the very real threat 
of attempts by the United States to “dump” abroad and 
to engage in new large payments to farmers at the cost of 
what will be probably a strained budget at héme. And yet 
whether even “full employment” will provide a defnand 


large enough to absorb the output at home seems question- 
able. 
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Business Notes 


Flexible Control of Machine Tools 


On February 1st the Machine Tool Control initiated 
an interesting experiment in flexible control. In future, 
prospeciive buyers of metal-working machine tools will no 
longer require a purchase certificate before placing an 
order and manufacturers will be free to accept orcers. 
Moreover, a free markei is to be restored by the suspeusion 
of statutory price control. This relaxation of control, how- 
ever, is subject to these conditions: 

First, the Machine Tool Control will continue to require 
detailed information from manufacturers about the accept- 
ance and completion of orders. The Contro] will thus be 
in a position to keep an eye on the industry, on changes in 
output and in the volume of orders on hand. 

Secondly, a limited number of types will remain subject 
to full control, that is to say manufacturers will only be 
able to accept orders for them on approval by the Con- 
trol. The only, though important, difference from previous 
practice is that the application for a certificate will have 
to be made by the manufacturer instead of by the pros- 
pective purchaser. 

Thirdly, the Machine Too! Control wiil retain full 
powers of control under the Control of Machine Tools 
(No. 1) Order. It will thus be in a position to restore full 
control over orders and prices or, alternatively, to relax 
control still further. It will be able to reduce, or add to, 
the list of tools that can only be supplied upon the approva! 
of applications made by manufacturers. 

In short, the Machine Tool Control is making an attempt 
at combining a measure of supervision with as much free- 
dom as possible in the market for new machine tools. It-is 
an experiment that, if successful, may well be of wider 
application. 


Post-War Problems 


The machine tool industry is not one that can be left 
to itself completely even after the war. (During the war the 
industry supplied 73 per cent of British needs; of the 
remainder, 14} per cent were purchased for cash in the 
United States and 12} per cent were supplied on Lend- 
Lease terms.) It will have to play a key role in the modern- 
isation of Great Britain’s productive processes, and it 
should contribute substantially to the expansion in the 
export trade; both are vital British needs. The industry 
should, therefore, be brought to the highest possible degree 
of efficiency as a matter of public interest. 

If the Government were to disinterest itself completely 
at the end of the war, the industry would be faced with the 
prospect of a declining and fluctuating demand, arising from 
the existence of large numbers of second-hand tools that 
cannot be immediately absorbed. It would be subject to 
financial losses and hazards that might seriously prejudice 
its future. 

The Government, in fact, will probably be compelled to 
take a hand in the financing of the surplus until it is 
liquidated. This does not mean that the addition to this 
surplus by the Government’s purchase, for $31,500,000, of 
58,000 machine tools supplied by the United States on 
Lend-Lease terms was bad business. On the contrary, the 
pool of tools that will be available after the war will assist 
greatly in the replacement of worn-out tools and in the 
modernisation of industry. A proportion of them may also 
be available for export to countries that are badly short of 
tools—it would be interesting to know whether there are 
any restrictions on the disposal of the machines originally 
supplied on Lend-Lease terms. 

The financing of surpluses is one way in which the 
Government can protect the machine tool industry from 
post-war hazards. But the protection of the industry is 
not an end in itself ; it should be a means to the end of 
achieving that degree of efficiency through technical 
rationalisation that is commensurate with its key position. 
Presumably, the Government, in its plans for the financing 


and disposal of surpluses, will leave the industry in no doubt 
about this condition. 


Bankers and Industrial Finance 


Some reference to the two new industrial finance com- 

panics was made at most of the banks’ annual general meet- 
ings held this week. In each case a warm welcome was ex- 
tended to the two new institutions, but stress was placed on 
the fact that they will merely suppiement the existing Capital 
market, and will not entrench in any way on the business 
that would normally be transacted by the banks. Apart from 
these generalities which were common to all the references tO 
the new institutions, a few of the bankers chose to be more 
specific. ‘The most interesting comment on the smaller of the 
two companies, the Industrial and Commercial Finance Cor- 
poration, which is to be owned and financed by the clearing 
banks, was made at the Midland Bank meeting, where it was 
suggested by Mr Sadd that its facilities to smail or medium- 
sized businesses might in some cases take the form of partici- 
pations in share capital. The larger institution, the Finance 
Corporation for Industry, was described by Mr Sadd as 
“ designed for industrial reconstruction and rehabilitation on 
the grand scale.” 
_ At Lloyds Bank meeting, Lord Wardington admitted that 
in committing themselves to long-term participation in the 
new institutions, the bagks were departing in some measure 
from principles that had carried British banking unscathed 
through many crises and depressions. But he justified the 
breach with tradition on a number of grounds. The first 
was that it would be “ so small.” The maximum participation 
of the banks in both institutions would only increase the ratic 
of advances to deposits by 3 per cent, and would hardlv 
affect the position of extreme liquidity of the British banking 
system. Lord Wardington also advanced the argument that 
the special needs for capital after the war would call for 
special measures. However small or imaginary the “ Mac- 
millan gap” might have been in the years before the war, 
there could be little doubt that in the reconstruction period 
there would be an increased and more imperative demand for 
medium and long-term finance. If the banks were to play 
any part in meeting that demand, the extent of their commit- 
ments of this nature should not be left to conjecture but 
openly displayed, as it would be in the balance-sheets of the 
new companies. Lord Wardington also made the point 
that the successful working of the companies would depend 
on the quality of their management. 


Oil Refining in Britain 


On Wednesday Lady Apsley asked the Minister of 
Fuel and Power in the House of Commons if it had 
been decided, in order to economise foreign exchange 
and on strategic grounds, to establish an oil-refinery 
industry in this country after the war. Major Lloyd 
George replied that “a _ substantial oil refinery  in- 
dustry already exists in this country,” and that “the ques- 
tion of post-war expansion is kept under review.” 

If anything, Lady Apsley did not sufficiently emphasise 
the importance of the issue. On the economic side, the issue 
is not merely one of economising foreign exchange, but 
whether Great Britain is to participate on a large scale in 
an industry whose by-products form ihe basis of an im- 
portant and growing chemical industry, and one in which 
productivity is relatively high. 

But if Lady Apsley understated her case, the reply of the 
Minister of Fuel and Power was unencouraging. In re 
ferring to the existence of a substantial refinery industry he 
might easily give the impression, by implication, that Great 
Britain already has a solid footing in the industry, and that 
there is nothing to get excited about. Great Britain’s re- 
finery capacity had remained almost unchanged during the 
pre-war decade at about 2} million tons per annum ; three- 


fifths of its output before the war, moreover, consisted of 
asphalt and fuel oil. Consumption of oil products, on the 
other hand, rose from about 8 million tons to more than 
11 million during the pre-war decade. A good deal of the 
existing refining capacity, moreover, is hardly in line with 
modern practice. Major Lloyd George was making light of 
an issue that is of vital importance to the future of this’ 
country. 
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Tinplate Proposals 


A statement which Mr Hugh Dalton was to have 
made on a visit to South Wales carries one short step 
forward the story of the organisation of the tinplate 
industry in that area. It is now officially stated that the 
new hot strip mill is to be erected at Port Talbot and 
at least one new cold reduction plant is expected to be 
situated at Llanelly. It is further stated that Richard Thomas- 
Baldwins and Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds—already 
associated with Baldwins-Britton Ferry and the Llanelly 
Steel Company—are to collaborate in the erection of the 
hot strip mill. It is apparently intended that the consider- 
able number of small owners of old hand tinplate mills 
shall, in part at least, amalgamate to run some or all of 
the new cold reduction plants required to deal with the 
output of the hot strip mill. No complaint can necessarily 
be made to the siting of the factories so far suggested, 
but it is less clear that the method of setting up the new 
section of the industry is satisfactory. 

It is evident that the industry is to be highly cartelised, 
and it seems that many of those who will be associated 
in the management of some of the units at least will be 
precisely those people who have allowed the industry to 
reach a state in which it is completely incapable of pro- 
duction of a quality or at a price which is reasonable in 
the context of present-day technique. The sole exception 
to this generalisation is that the new plant of Richard 
Thomas at Ebbw Vale—the main credit for which must lie 
with Sir William Firth—was at the time of its erection 
reasonably up to date, although much handicapped on 
costs both by its site—changed at the instance of. the 
Government—and by the insistence of labour on the em- 
ployment of an unnecessarily large personnel. 

While in the matter of siting there is improvement, it 
seems only too probable that other causes of unnecessarily 
high prices will exist, not the least of which may be the 
compensation to be paid to firms whose plant is put out 
of business. The principle of compensation as the price of 
agreement seems likely to play a large part in the organisa- 
tion of post-war industry. It is difficult to see how this 
can fail to raise prices above what they would otherwise 
be, and, if the country considets this desirable for non- 
economic reasons, it is entitled to be fully informed of 
the amounts of compensation paid. 


*« x * 


Shortage of Hard Fibres 


The Government-owned United States Commercial 
Company, following an arrangement with the provisional 
Philippine Government, has begun a drive to ship hard- 
hemp from the Philippine areas in American hands in the 
largest quantities and with the greatest speed possible. Before 
the war, Philippine exports of hard-hemp, chiefly Manila- 
hemp, were between 150,000 and 200,000 tons, but it is un- 
likely that more than a fraction of this amount can be ex- 
ported for some time. Under Japanese occupation some 
plantations have beén used for other agricultural produce, 
others neglected, and all of them were short of equipment— 
a particularly serious matter, for hard-hemp plantations re- 
quire more equipment in the way of field railways and leaf- 
crushing and fibre-extraction plants than any other planta- 
tion industry. The Ministry of Supply’s East African sisal 
bulk purchase agreement, to go on for two years after the 
end of the Japanese war, suggests that Philippine shipments 
will not adequately solve the supply problem. 

Hard-hemp needed for marine tows, cordage and similar 
essential products, is one of the few raw materials of which 
the United Nations are critically short. East African pro- 
duction now exceeds the pre-war peak of 130,000 tons per 
annum, and in Mexico, Henequén hemp production has 
been encouraging. Experiments in some African areas and 
Central America have occasionally been successful, but their 
contribution to supplies is so far small. Unfortunately, 
American plans for hard-hemp production have proved over- 
ambitious, and the 1943 acreage fell short by 24,300 acres 
of the programme to plant 300,000 acres for fibre and 50,000 
for seed. In 1944 it was reduced to 73,600 acres, and the 
scheme has now been virtually discontinued. 

Current production of hard-hemp at the disposal of the 
United Nations is well below pre-war supplies. Apart from 
Philippine sources, some 90,000 tons of sisal a year used to 
come from the Dutch East Indies. Current demand for hard- 
hemp for war purposes is probably larger than the largest 
pre-war commercial demand, so that a substantial margin 
between supplies and requirements has to be faced. 
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North-East Development 


The views of industry on the Government’s White 
, Paper on Employment Policy are of very great interest, 
particularly when they come from a Development Area, 
because the proposals for the location of industry form an 
important part of the White Paper. A memorandum issued 
this week by the Northern Industrial Group is one such 
example of “trying it on the dog.” The Group, which 
consists of employers and trade union representatives, in 
their individual capacity, was formed in 1943, in order to 
promote industrial development in the North-east region, 
to co-ordinate local planning activities and to provide the 
Government with the information to assist them in the 
formulation of any plans for the area. It is an adjunct of.g 
much wider body, the North-East Development Assogcija- 
tion, which includes representatives of local authorities, 
Chambers of Commerce and Development Boards, as wel] 
as of industry. 

The Group’s memorandum welcomes the recognition 
of Government responsibility for the former Special Areas, 
but seeks guidance and clarification on a number of points 
left vague in the White Paper. For example, it asks what 
the Government’s intentions are in regard to the transfer 
of labour ; whether measures are proposed for helping in- 
dustries secure markets overseas ; what is the scope of the 
“ negative licensing” by which it is proposed to influence 
the location of industry, and to what extent assistance will 
be available for financing public works schemes to improve 
the amenities and communications of the area. Among the 
specific recommendations put forward are proposals that a 
single agency should be set up to act an behalf of the 
Government in the letting or management of Government 
factories and buildings, while a regional organisation, on a 
wider basis than the Production Regional Board, should 
deal with the reconversion of industry. The greatest stress, 
however, is laid on the need for new factory building. For 
historical and other reasons, the North East area has very 
few modern factories, and as a first step towards its develop- 
ment, the Group urges that building labour and materials 
should be released to make good the deficiencies, and should 
if necessary be given priority over the housing programme. 

It may be that the answers to many of the Group’s 
queries will have to wait until Mr Dalton introduces his 
promised legislation for the Development Areas. But it 
is to be hoped that there will be no undue delay. The 
problems of the North East are fundamentally the same as 
those of Scotland or South Wales, and the concern for the 


future of the former Special Areas is very understandable. 
e 
* * * 


An Austin Surprise 


A particularly striking case of the rather more liberal 
policy which a number of boards are showing with regard to 
equity dividends is provided by the Austin Motor Company. 
After paying 10 per cent in each of the four complete war 
years, the directors announced a payment of the same 
dividend and a cash bonus of equal amount in respect of the 
year to July last. For the preceding year the company had 
paid EPT for the first time, and the earnings for the 
ordinary and “A” shares were 53.3 per cent before charg- 
ing £200,000 for deferred repairs. On the same basis the 
average earnings for the four war years were 49.1 per cent, 
or slightly. under 20 per cent after charging this item. In the 
four years to July, 1938, the yearly dividend, on substantially 
the same capital, was 50 per cent, and the average equity 
earnings 71.5 per cent. The capital of the company is highly 
geared, and the amount necessary to pay the difference in 
dividend comparatively modest. That earnings have been 
so low of late appear to be due to special appropriations out 
of taxed earnings. 

The board had dlready announced that the accounts for 
1943-44 would not be presented until those for the current 
year are available, and no statement of profits accompanied 
the dividend announcement. In conformity with the require- 
ments of the Stock Exchange Committee, profit figures 
should have been provided, and in the circumstances the 
jobbers in this market suspended dealings until such time 
as the profit statement was produced. The action was un- 
official, and this may explain why one or more of the pro- 
vincial exchanges continued dealings. All substantial busi- 
ness was, however, suspended until afternoon when the com- 
pany produced a statement. 

This explained that there was every probability that profits 
would bear EPT in 1943-44, and that the net sum would be 
little different from that of the preceding year. It was further 
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disclosed that the net amount available for dividends and 
reserves would exceed £150,000. No comparative figure for 
1942-43 was given, and it is not clear whether this com- 
pares with £127,000 or with a debit of £73,000. The jobbers, 
however, considered the statement sufficiently informative to 
permit the resumption of business. Business was done on 
the basis of 32s. 6d. for the “A” shares at which the yield 
on the increased distribution is slightly over 3 per cent 
subject to tax. ' 


” * + 


Towards Rubber Regulation 


A statement on the discussions of the International 
Rubber Study Group in Washington last week shows that, 
despite the fact that it is prevented from preparing regula- 
tion plans, its deliberations can lead to no other conclusion 
than that a rubber regulation scheme will be inescapable. 
The Group estimates that within three or four years after 
the liberation of the Far Eastern producing area, world pro- 
duction of crude rubber may rise to 14 million tons a year, 
compared with the peak output of 1.6 million tons in 1941. 
Synthetic production was less than 100,000 tons at the out- 
break of war, and the Group estimates it may reach 1.3 
million tons by the end of the war. 

On the other hand, the Group puts world consumption 
of both crude and synthetic rubber at 13 million tons, even 
on the assumption of a high rate of industrial activity, 
and including “ banked-up demand.” This figure is some 
300,000 tons above the record consumption of 1941. Unless 
new uses for rubber are discovered, regulation will be essen- 
tial until the long-term upward trend of rubber consumption 

‘(about which the Study Group is optimistic). catches up 
with supply. A temporary contro! scheme may, therefore, 
be necessary. Any such scheme should not only be of 
definite and short duration, with a sliding scale to ensure 
its gradual relaxation, but be operated by an international! 
Government agency, and not by the producers themselves. 


* * * 


Milk and Beef 


Milk production is, naturally and rightly, much more 
important than beef production in this country. The profit- 


. ability of dairying has depended traditionally quite as much 


upon the accessibility as upon the suitability of any land, 
with the result that farms in the vicinity .of large urban 
centres have been able to engage in much more intensive 
milk production. This fact also explains why good beef is 
grown only in creas which are inaccessible to the milk 
market. In other areas, beef is mainly obtainable—-sometimes 
as a side-line—frgm dual purpose herds. 

The widespread breeding of dual-purpose cattle, a practice 
which is found in few other countries, has been severely 
criticised recently in a paper read to the Farmers’ Club 
by Mr Everall, who claims that this practice is one of the 
reasons for the low quality of British commercial cattle. 
There can be little doubt that the most profitable alternative 
to a dual-purpose herd is a single-purpose dairy herd ; and 
the rising demand for milk may anyhow effect some transi- 
tion in this direction. More British milk must mean less 
British beef, but farmers in comparatively remote areas 
might find that, if prices become adjusted in favour of 
quality, it was better to concentrate simply on growing 
good beef. F 

But neither milk nor beef will improve in quality without 
deliberate Government action. It is only too true that the 
British farmer has shown in the past a regrettable lack of 
interest in British pedigree stock, which has often been sold 
‘to overseas producers. Mr Hudson has recently taken positive 
measures to upgrade the standard of British herds. But the 
most effective way to improve the quality of British milk 
and beef is through further readjusting of subsidies in favour 
of products of guaranteed high quality and, in the case 
of milk, safety. Such a policy cannot, of course, be carried 
out while the war lasts, and its use in peacetime is limited by 
the necessity of keeping down prices. 





* * * 


The New Herring Industry Board 


The Herring Industry Act of August, 1944, recon- 
stituted the Herring Industry Board, and gave it new and 
wider powers over the industry, including the granting of 
loans, the purchase of boats and equipment for charter to 
fishermen, and the promotion of refrigeration and of 
the processing of herrings. The Act was in a sense a piece 
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of post-war rehabilitation, but it was understood that work 
would be begun before the war ended towards carrying 
out part of its provisions. The Board itself was appointed 
in August and it has discussed with the departments con- 
cerned plans for the 1945 fishing season, as well as long- 
term schemes. 

An Order (SR and O, 1945, No. 74), just published, 
defines the Board’s immediate powers and restores some 
provisions of the Herring Industry Acts, 1935 and 1938. 
Wartime regulations of the Ministry of Food and of the 
departments concerned with fisheries make it necessary to 
qualify the Board’s functions relating, for example, to the 
regulation of production and distribution. While the Defence 
Regulations continue in force, anything the Board does in 
these matters will be subject to the consent of the depart- 
ments concerned with fisheries. Where the wartime functions 
of the Ministries prevent the immediate restoration of the 
Board’s powers, the Board is gaining valuable experience 
for the future by working in association with the Ministries. 

The immediate tasks before the Board include the 
preparation of schemes to buy boats for charter and to 
make loans to returning fishermen. Research into herring 
preservation by freezing, and into boat design, is expected 
to begin this year. The history of the herring industry be- 
tween the wars is a long lesson that prosperity can only 
be won back if the measures on the agenda of the Herring 
Industry Board are energetically carried out. The Board’s 
activities will be welcomed by all concerned in the industry. 


* * * 


Precious Potatoes 


Potatoes have been looked upon as an “insurance” 
crop during the war. Whatever other foods might be scarce, 
there would always be enough potatoes to ease pangs of 
hunger. That was the official policy. Potatoes are 
the only food in which this country is completely self- 
supporting. Their acreage has more than doubled since thé 
war began ; consumption has risen steadily, from a pre-war 
average of 3.40 lb. per head per week to 5.25 Ib. in 1943. 
Last year consumption was nearly 3 lb. per head per week 
higher than in the United States. 

The last potato crop was not as good as in previous years, 
in quantity or quality ; but the greater part of the blame 
for the present shortage can be put, accerding to the 
Government, on the weather. As in the case of fuel, the 
Government does not appear to have provided for such an 
abnormally cold winter. At any rate, supplies may be ex- 
pected to improve with the weather. 

Wherever the fault lies, the Ministry of Food, which was 
successful in persuading people to eat more potatoes instead 
of bread and flour, now has to reverse the process. One of 
the recipes in the recent “ Food Facts,” headed “ Potatoes 
are Precious,” is for the odd-sounding “ popover,” which 
not only requires flour, but has to be baked in an oven, 
thereby using more fuel. Since the potato shortage involves 
an additional consumption of flour, it might have been 
better not to lower the extraction rate of flour early last 
month. , 


* * 7 


Diamond Group and Sherman Act 


Nine companies producing and selling some 95 per 
cent of the world output of diamonds, are to be charged 
before the US district court of New York under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act and the Wilson Tariff Act. The charge 
is “conspiring to restrain and monopolise the foreign trade 
of the United States in gem and industrial diamonds ” and 
special stress is laid on the effect of an alleged restraint of 
business in industrial ‘diamonds upon the war effort. This 
is not a new claim and the diamond group has already 
stated more than once that it does not restrict supplies and 
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that the price structure for industrial diamonds is very 
moderate. 

It is possible to advance arguments in favour of 
maintaining the value of gem stones in the interest of those 
who hold them, but it is very doubtful whether this can 
be held to serve the general interest, which ought to be 
the deciding factor. It is quite certain that industrial dia- 
monds ought to be freely available at prices which give 
no more than a reasonable return. The assessment of what 
is a reasonable return may present substantial difficulties to 
the extent that industrial and gem stones are produced 
from.the same deposits. It will be interesting to see what 
evidence the diamond group can produce, but even if the 
case is carried against them it is difficult to see how any 
action taken by one country, even by so large a consumer 
as the USA, can be fully effective unless other countries 
co-operate—and of such co-operation there is little or no 
evidence. 


Larger Notes to Go 


The authorities’ war on Bank of England notes of the 
larger denominations—{£1o and upward—has been taken a 
step farther by an Order in Council, which extends to the 
Bank of England the power to recall all its notes. This power 
is now only held in respect of ros. and £1 notes, and this 
by virtue of the Currency and Bank Notes Act of 1928. 
The Act gives the Bank of England the power to recall 
these notes which, not less than one month after the issue of 
the required notice, would cease to be legal tender (though 
they would remain the liability of the Bank of England). 
That power has not been exercised yet, but was taken as a 
normal precautionary measure. 

It is unlikely, however, that last week’s Order in Council 
would have been issued for no more than precautionary 
purposes. It will be recalled that in April, 1943, the Bank 
of England decided to suspend the issue of new notes of 
£10 and upward. This provides some indication about the 
way in which the new powers of the Bank are likely to be 
exercised. It is probable that when they become effective, the 
appropriate notice will be issued recalling notes of these 
higher denominations. There are many reasons why the 
authorities dislike these heavy-weight notes. The most im- 
portant, as was stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
this week, is that they provide a most convenient weapon in 
the hands of the evader of the exchange control regulations. 
Their potential for evil in this respect would be greatiy 
increased if, after the war, the attempt were to be made to 
combine a maintenance of exchange control with a relaxation 
of postal censorship. 

Subsidiary objects of the new regulation would be to 
reduce the ready acceptability, and, ultimately, the supply of 
large notes which have been doing much useful service to 

lack market operators and income-tax evaders. 

A final result of the recall of these larger notes will be to 
isolate stil! further the substantial quantities of such notes 
now held abroad. The desirability of this isolation is all 
the greater since recent years have seen numerous and, in 
some cases, passable attempts to forge large Bank of England 
notes. Protection against these forgeries will certainly be 
strengthened by depriving all notes of £10 and over of their 
legal tender attributes. It is unlikely that notes of £5 will be 
recalled in this way. They have become an essential part 
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of the circulation and the disappearance of their legal tender 
quality would inconvenience traders and farmers whose 
transactions are quite legitimately and, by virtue of long 
tradition, settled in cash. 


* * . 


** Limitations of Actions ”’ 


One ofthe legal problems brought by this, and every 
prolonged, war is that of dealing with the isolation of 
potential parties to legal actions, either because they are 
enemies or reside in territories divided by war. In this 
country the Limitations Act of 1939 prescribes a period of 
six years as the maximum within which actions must be 
brought if founded on simple contract or tort. As the war has 
passed its fifth anniversary the rights of would-be claimants 
are thus becoming imperilled. 

This subject was referred to a Committee of Limitations 
and Bills of Exchange appointed by the Lord Chancellor - 
the Committee’s recommendations have been published this 
week. The most important of these is that in the case of a 
cause of action to which one or other of the parties has at 
any time since September 3, 1939, been an enemy, or re- 
sided in enemy or enemy-occupied territory, the statutory 
period of limitation should be suspended during the time 
when that party continued to be such an enemy and twelve 
months thereafter. Otherwise the Committee recommend 


. no general suspension of the periods of limitation or any 


amendment to the Bill of Exchange Act or other enactments 
relating to negotiable instruments, though some changes in 
the law may be necessary as a result of the Peace Treaty that 
will come later. 

At the end of the last war the problem of the suspen- 
sion of periods of limitation as between enemies was dealt 
with by the Versailles Treaty, which suspended all such 
limitations and decreed that they begin to run again at the 
earliest three months after the coming into force of the 
treaty. The problem has been greatly aggravated in this war 
by the extent of enemy occupation of Allied territories no 
less than by the longer duration of the war. Hence the need 
for new legislation. 


«x * x 


Floating Debt in January 


The monthly debt statement covering the four weeks 
ended January 27, 1945, shows that the net amount of 
£5,;672,000 was raised by the creation of debt, other than 
for capital expenditure issues. Since the “tap” loans and 
other longer term issues brought in £172,502,000 during this 
period, the floating debt was compressed @y £166,830,000. 

Repayment of floating debt normally occurs at this period 
of the financial year when tax revenue is particularly heavy, 
but the size of last month’s contraction is due not so much 
tothe revenue factor as toa special operation of the National 
Debt Commissioners. This was one of the periodic invest- 
ments of £120 million of funds held for account of the 
savings banks by the purchase of 3 per cent terminable 
annuities. As savings bank funds accumulate they are nor- 
mally made available to she Government by ways and means 
advances pending their more permanent investment. Thus 
the £120 million subscription to 3 per cent terminable annui- 
ties is,on this occasion, accompanied by a fall of £98,440,000 
in ways and means advances by public departments. During 
this period the Treasury also repaid the £59,250,000 of 
ways and means advances which were shown to be out- 
standing from the Bank of England on December 30, 1944. 
Treasury Deposit Receipts brought in a gross figure of 
£200 million, against which £195 million were redeemed. 
Of this last total, £34,500,000 was paid off before maturity 
to cover subscriptions to new Government issues. 


oe * 7 


The Cost of Living Index 


The Ministry of Labour has recently republished in 
pamphlet form a note on its method of calculating the 
cost of living index. Since there is considerable pressure on 
the Government, especially from irede unions, to bring the 
index up to date,.it is useful to restate the basis of its 
compilation. 

The cost of living index was first introduced in the early 
stages of the last war, in order to “measure the average 
increase in the cost of maintaining unchanged the 1914 
standard of living of the working-classes . . . irrespective 
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of whether or no such standard was adequate.” It was 
pased on the budgets of 1,944 urban working-class families 
collected by the Board of Trade in 1904, and weighted 
according to the proportions in expenditure going on the 
different items. Relatively few changes took place in the 
standard of living between 1904 and 1914; the Sumner 
Committee on the cost of living suggested in 1918 that the 
1904 budgets could be regarded as sufficiently representative 
for 1914. 

The index includes five main items: food, rent, clothing, 
fuel and light, and “other items.” The weights for each 
group are as follows: food, 7}; rent, 2; clothing, 14 ; fuel 
and light, 1; “other items,” 4. The percentage increase 
ascerta.ned for food prices is multiplied by 74, that for 
rent by 2, and so on. The total of these calculations is 
divided by 124 (the sum of the “ weights”), and the effect 
js to obtain approximately the average percentage increase 
since 1914 in the cost of maintaining the standards of that 
date. 

The present cost of living index stands at 102 per cent 
above the level of 1914 (the rise in food alone is 68 per 
cent), and, as Sir John Anderson recently stated in reply 
to a Parliamentary question, the total annual cost of sub- 
sidies needed to keep it at this level is about £218 million. 


* 


Even before the war it was recognised that the list of 
items and the weights in the index needed to be revised to 
correspond with changes in the standard of living. The 
Ministry of Labour conducted an inquiry into the expendi- 
ture of more than 10,000 households in 1937-8, which 
showed the proportionate changes in workers’ expenditure 
between the different items in the index, and confirmed 
that a new scale of “ weights” was required. 


Present Ministry of Labour 
Cost of Living Budgets 
Index 1937-8 
mat ORG FOALED... 60.5.0. 16 13 
RAG tt ee rere eer 8 4 
a ee 60 40 
a ee 12 94 
I 6.565.559. 50.6500 0:4 4 30 
100 100 


The change in the proportion of expenditure on “other 
items,” which includes such things as household equipment, 
tobacco, newspapers and entertainment, illustrates in 
striking fashion the unrepresentative character of the present 
index. 

Action on the basis of the 1937-8 inquiry was postponed 
because of the war. It is true that prices and conditions 
now prevailing cannot in any way be regarded as normal, 
and it may legitimately be argued that with present restric- 
tions on personal spending and shortages of consumer goods 
the present index is actually more representative than one 
based on 1937-8 consumption would be. Further, a revision 
now might place undue pressure on overworked staffs. But 
it is essential that the earliest possible opportunity should 
be taken to replace the 40-year-old index by one more 
representative of current working-class consumption. 


* * * 


Marine Insurance Review 


The address by Mr C. E. P. Taylor, chairman of the 
Institute of London Underwriters, at the annual meeting 
on January 16th, contained an interesting review of develop- 
ments in marine insurance during the past year and about 
the prospect. Dealing first wi h hull insurances, Mr Taylor 
expressed the view that the decision taken in the autumn to 
renew without alteration the present “ understandings ” was 
a wise one. The “ understandings,” it will be recalled, have 
the effect of stabilising rates at 373 per cent above pre-war 
levels, with higher charges based on a sliding scale for risks 
showing an unfavourable experience over a period of three 
years. Mr Taylor was, therefore, in effect supporting the 
case against any reduction in rates at present, the reason he 
gave being the uncertain outlook as regards repair costs; 
another feature is that until the large amount of damage at 
present unrepaired has been reduced to normal proportions 
it is impossible for underwriters to determine whether pre- 
sent rates contain a margin or not. Speaking personally and 
not for the market, however, Mr Taylor thought that ship- 
owners might reasonably expect an adjustment in rates as 
soon 2s conditions return to normal. 
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As regards cargo insurances, Mr Taylor said that the com- 
bined marine surcharges—the surcharges which combine 
additional charges for the increased marine perils of war- 
tume navigation with those for cover against transshipment, 
deviation and other risks provided for under wartime 
extension clauses—have afforded very considerable reduc- 
tions to merchants and that the current schedule represents 
the maximum reductions which can be granted consistent 
with sound underwriting. In this connection he referred to 
the unfortunate recurrence of the theft and pilferage con- 
ditions which prevailed during and after the last war and 
reminded underwriters that the experience was at its worst 
immediately after the 1914-1918 conflict. . 


‘Two other points in Mr Taylor’s address call for mention. 
First, he took the opportunity to deplore a suggestion 
made by two members of the marine market that British 
insurers should refuse to issue policies in currencies other 
than sterling; he emphasized, and rightly so, that to attract 
business the market must meet the needs of overseas 
policyholders as regards the currency to be used. Secondly, 
he: suggested that rates should be quoted net and not 
subject to a discount of 10 per cent, as is the present 
practice. Certainly any measure which will simplify the 
calculation of premiums without involving any disadvan- 
tages is well worth the consideration of underwriters. 


Shorter Notes 


The Cotton Spinning Employers aod the Operative 
Spinners’ Amaigamation have been discussing the reorgani- 
sation of the structure of mule spinning wages for nearly 
two years. Agreement was reached last week. Big-piecers are 
to get an extra Ios. a week at 23 years of age, and little- 
piecers, cross-piecers and extra-piecers 11s. 6d. a week extra 
at 19 years. By raising wages, the employers hope to attract 
more labour, particularly juvenile labour, to the mills. Mean- 
while the claim of all the cotton trade unions for a general 
wage rise is still under discussion. 


* 


The eleven clearing banks have now published their year- 
end balance-sheets. (A detailed statement for each bank, 
together with an analysis of the combined figures are given 
on pages 164 and 166.) The general trend of the figures was 
reviewed in The Economist last week on page 117, when 
figures for the “big seven” were available. The most interest- 
ing point brought out by the aggregate figures is the un- 
usually high level of the cash ratio attained at :he end of the 
year. A figure of 11 per cent has not been seen in the c!ear- 
ing bank statements since the end of 1940, and compares 
with a ratio of 10.47 per cent for the aggregate end of 1943 
balance sheets. It would seem as though the banks had 
slightly overdone their windowdressing at the end of last 
year. The magnitude of these operations will only be 
measurable wih the appearance of the till money data in 
the current months Bank of England stat‘stical summary. 
The high published cash ratio for the end of December, 
however, suggests that the widowdressing prior to the turn 
of 1944 must have been abnormally large. 


CANADIAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Canadian Car and Foundry Company Limited reports 
good year. Financial statement year ending September 
30, 1944, shows net profit available for Dividends of 
$1,130,306 compared with $832,241 previous year. 

Common Stock earned $1.52 compared with 68 cents 
in 1943. In addition 1944 refundable portion of excess 
profits tax equals 83 cents a share. Bank loan of $3,500,000 
was eliminated and net working capital increased by 
$750,000 now totalling $6,700,000. 
™ President Victor M. Drury reports favourable prospects 
for capacity operations during 1945 in both Car Equipment 
and Aircraft Divisions. He comments: “‘ Orders for railway 
equipment on the books, the great majority for export, 
will continue to keep Car and Steel Foundry Plants fully 
employed to the end of 1945.” 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
SHAREHOLDERS 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of the Midland Bank Limited 
was held, on the 30th ultimo, at the head 


office, Poultry, London, E.C.2. Mr 
Stanley Christopherson (the chairman) 
presided. 


The Chairman moved, and Sir Albert 
G. Stern (directer) seconded, the adoption 
of the report of the directors and the 
audited statement of accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1944, and the motion 
was carried unanimously. 

Resolutions were carried authorising the 
payment on February Ist of a dividend of 
8 per cent. actual, less income-tax, for the 
half-year to December 31st last; re-electing 
Sir H. Cassie Holden, Bt., and Lt.-Colonel 
Sir Albert G. Stern, K.B.E., C.M.G., as 
directors, and re-appointing Messrs Whin- 
ney, Smith and Whinney as auditors for 
the ensuing year. 

On the motion of the Chairman, secon- 
ded by Lord Wigram (director), the meet- 
ing expressed its deepest sympathy with 
the relatives of those members of the 
staff who, during the past year, whilst 
serving in H.M. Forces, had lost their 
lives or been posted as missing or become 
prisoners, and of the civilian members 
of the staff who had lost their lives by 
enemy action, and recorded with deep 
regret the loss the bank had sustained. 


THE TWO NEW COMPANIES 


Asked for some indication of the 
bank’s attitude towards the two post-wart 
industrial finance companies the formation 
of which was recently announced, .Mr C. 
T.-A. Sadd (vice-chairman) said the bank 
had from the very outset welcomed the 
suggestion that steps should be taken, in 
co-operation with other parts of the finan- 
cial system, to make good any gap that 
might exist in methods of providing post- 
war finance. 

Continuing, he said both the proposed 
institutions are concerned essentially with 
the provision of middle- or long-term 
funds, and both therefore cover parts of 
the field which could hardly be brought 
within the range of direct bank advances. 
We are confident that these schemes should 
do great service for British industry and 
trade. With the full and unanimous ap- 
proval of the directors we have pledged 
our whole-hearted support to the pro- 
posals and our continued co-opefation in 
carrying them out; and we shall continue 
to give the most progressive and broad- 
minded consideration to all proposals 
coming to us for accommodation properly 
to e provided by a commercial bank, espe- 
cially where through enterprise allied with 
integrity and good prospects they seem 
likely to contribute to the healthy expan- 
sion of industry and trade. 


TRIBUTE TO LORD NORMAN 


Before closing the meeting, the chair- 
man referred to the change of leadership 
in the country’s financial affairs. The 
position of the Governor of the Bank of 
England is, he said, unique. It was through 
him that the wishes of the Government 
were made known and through him that 
they made their ready response, in practi- 
cal terms, to the guidance thus given in the 
interests of the country’s business. Lord 
Norman had filled this position of vast 
responsibility with a distinction that pro- 
vided constant evidence of great character 
and power of intellect, and the meeting 
agreed to send him a message of hope 
that he would long enjoy the happiness 
in retirement he had so richly earned. 

The Chairman was also authorised to 
assure Lord Catto of the admiration felt 
for the outstanding qualities—not least 
that characteristic mixture common 
sense and genius—that had brought him 
to his eminent position in the affairs of 
the nation and of the firm confidence and 
warmth of good will with which the news 
of his appointment had been welcomed. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED | 


POST-WAR FINANCING OF INDUSTRY 
LORD WARDINGTON’S STATEMENT 


The eighty-seventh ordinary general 
meeting of this bank was held, on the 2nd 
instant, at the head office, 71, Lombard 
Street, London. 

The Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Wardington, said: At the time when my 
annual address went into the printers’ 
hands I was not in a position to make any 
reference to two important schemes for the 
post-war financing of industry which have 
since received the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government as indicated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Parliament on 
January 23rd. 


LONG TERM CREDIT FOR INDUSTRY 


The announcement by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with regard to the second of 
the two new companies which it is pro- 
posed to form—The Industrial and Com- 
mercial Finance Corporation, Limited— 
stated so precisely its capital structure and 
borrowing powers, its purpose and function, 
the nature of the business it will carry on 
and the manner in which it will be controlled 
and managed, that I need not go over that 
ground again. You will, however, expect 
me to say something about the reasons and 
principles which have guided us in our 
discussions on this subject and have de- 
cided us to commit your. bank to a partici- 
pation in the new undertaking. 

Let me say at once that in setting aside 
a portion of our funds for the provision of 
long-term credit for industry we have 
never for a moment forgotten our, para- 
mount duty to our shareholders and de- 
positors of maintaining a sufficient liquidity 
in our assets. That is not a fetish which 
we set up and worship without reason. It 
is the strong foundation of the British bank- 
ing system. One has only to recall the 
effect of the economic depression of 1929 
and the following years to realise what a 
complete and convincing vindication it 
afforded of the’ inherent _ stability 
and strength of British banking policy. 
British banking was thoroughly and 
severely tested and by no means 
succeeded in isolating itself from the 
results of the depression, but at least 
we avoided.the cripp!ing losses which would 
undoubtedly have been sustained under the 
Continental banking system and, with the 
aid of our strong reserves, weathered a long 
and severe storm. 


DECISION JUSTIFIED 


But it may be objected that we are de- 
parting in some measure from these sound 
principles in committing our bank to a 
long-term participation in our new institu- 
tion. This, of course, is partly true, but 
we believe it to be fully justifiable on 
several grounds, though only within certain 
limits. P 

In the first place, the amount of our par- 
ticipation is so small in relation to our total 
assets as hardly to affect the position of ex- 
treme liquidity to which I have already re- 
ferred in my printed speech. If we took 
our maximum pafticipation in the share 
capital of, and of loans to, the Industrial 
and Commercial Finance Corpcration, 
Limited, our proportion of advances to our 
deposits would only be increased by slightly 
less than 3 per cent. It is also pertinent to 
remember that, even under the strictest 
application of banking principles when our 
advances are granted on a payable or de- 
mand basis, they frequently extend in prac- 
tice over considerable periods. Nor, if 
viewed in relation to our capital, reserve 
and inner reserves need the amount cause 
us the slightest anxiety. There may indeed 
be some who feel that the capital and bor- 
rowing powers of the company might well 
have been larger, but on the other hand 
experience miy show that we have, in fact, 
Over-estimated rather than under-estimated 
the maximum possible demands for this 
type of business. 

In the second place, whatever views may 


be held about the reality or im 

the Macmillan gap in the years before tit 
war, there can be little doubt that in the Te- 
construction period there will be an jn. 
creased and more imperative demand for 
medium and long-term finance, is 
demand must be met if the business of our 
country is to prosper. Not only must the 
demand be met, but it must be seen to be 
met. It is, moreover, highly desirable in 
my opinion that the extent to which 
medium and long-term advances are being 
provided out of short-term banking deposits 
should not be left to conjecture but openly 
displayed. This will be clearly shown in 
the balance-sheets of the companies. Those 
are two important reasons for launching 
the new company to supplement the work 
of other institutions in fulfilling this 
national need. With its large resources 
and strong financial sponsorship the new 
insttution gives public assurance that 
within the range which its operations are 
intended to cover, no business which has 
economic justification and which 1s well 
managed and credit worthy need find its 
rehabilitation and further progress ham- 
pered for want of the necessary financial 
resources, 


0 erm 


MANAGEMENT OF THE COMPANY 


Let me add this—that the successful 
working of the company must depend upon 
its management. We hope that it will 
attract the services of an enlightened and 
experienced board of directors who will ad- 
minister the funds which we shall place at 
their disposal, not rashly or in too adven- 
turous a spirit, still less with too strict a | 
regard for absolute safety, but with as much | 
measure of imagination and judgment as | 
will fulfil the objects for which the com- 
pany has been founded, 

The first company to which the Chan- | 
cellor referred—The Finance Corporation 
for Industry, Limited—will be complemen- 
tary to our own company, and is intended 
to facilitate the provision of capital’ for 
large businesses in the post-war period. 
The credit which this company will make 
available to industry is of a type which we 
should normally afford to our customers by 
way of temporary accommodation pending 
a public issue of stock. However, until the 
time arrives when the investment market 
can be freely opened to new commercial 
issues, it is perhaps as well that a special- 
ised institution for this class of business 
should have been brought into existence 
under such strong auspices. You -will, I 
am sure, agree with me that a financial in- 
stitution with a capital of £25 millions, 
called or callable, subscribed by the Bank 
of England, a group of leading insurance 
companies and another group of leading 
investment trust companies must be re- 
garded as a borrower of the highest rank. 
The only question to bankers, therefore, is, 
would an application for a loan be con- 
sidered worthy of approval? Accordingly, 
we have had no hesitation in joining with 
the other clearing and Scottish banks in 
giving an assurance that when the company 
is ina position to transact business it can 
approach the banks with the knowledge 
that they will provide within reasonable 
limits the loan facilities which it will re- 
quire. That is the extent of our commit- | 
ment in connection with this company. 

i 


THE SMALL BORROWER 


These two companies, it will be observed, 
cover the whole range of medium and | 
long-term advances to industry, with the 
exception of those borrowers whose re- 
quirements are less than £5,000. They 
will be catered for by their own bankers in 
the same spirit which has animated the 
foundation of the two new institutions. In 
my address last year I made some reference 
to the part which the banks would be 
anxious to play in the great tasks facing the 
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try, and stated our intention of being 
more elastic in our view as to what con- 
stitutes a legitimate banking loan. We, 
in this bank, have already taken practical 
steps to this end by enlarging the discre- 
rionary powers of our managers and by 
the instructions we have laid down for the 

jdance of our advance department. 

There is one other small matter to 
which I had not intended to refer, but as 
it appears still to excite the curiosity of 
some sections of the public, and as other 
pank chairmen have mentioned it either by 
inference, or directly, it may be of interest 
to state that we are some way remote from 
any liability for Excess Profits Tax. 

As 


explained in my address 
to you two years ago, it’ is an 
interesting amusement to try and 


calculate the possible liability of banks to 
Excess Profits Tax, but not altogether a 
profitable one, as without: knowing the 
amount of the standard profit, or the many 
adjustments required by the tax autforities, 
it is quite hopeless to make anything but a 
more or less intelligent guess. 

The report and accounts were adopted 


_ and the usual business transacted, 


TECALEMIT, LIMITED 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S 
STATEMENT 


The tenth annual general meeting of 
Tecalemit, Limited, was held in London 
on the 31st ultimo. 

The managing director, 
Parslow, said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Your chairman, 
Mr S. G. Gates, C.B.E., is at present in 
America engaged on the furtherance of the 
Company’s business, and he expects to pro- 
ceed to Australia to visit our plant there. 
At his request, therefore, I am submitting to 
you the directors’ report and statement of 
accounts for the year ended July 31, 1944. 

Before coming to the other business 
of the meeting I should like to introduce to 
you the two new directors whom the board 
co-opted during the past year and who now 
offer themselves for election in conformity 
with the Company’s Articles of Association. 
Mr E. G. Taylor, who has been on the sales 
side of the company’s business for seven- 
teen years, is proposed as sales director. 
And Mr C. S. Le Clair, ‘who has filled the 
post of chief engineer for the last seven 
years, is proposed for the position of 
technical director. Both gentlemen have 
demonstrated their ability in high executive 
positions and will unquestionably prove 
valuable additions to the board. 

During the year under review both our 
London and Scottish factories operated 
by the Coventry Repetition Company, 
Limited, have been working to full 
capacity. Measured in terms of volume 


their output over this period has 
been at least the equivalent of the 
previous year’s output, but. the con- 


tinued upward trend of operating costs 
combined with downward price revision of 
certain Government contracts, has resulted 
in a reduced gross profit. Net profit, how- 
ever, has shown a slight increase at £97,958, 
as against £91,055. 

e board recommends to the meeting 
the payment of a final dividend of 12 per 
cent. on the increased capital. 


QUESTION OF NEW FRESH WORKING 
CAPITAL 


Until the past year the company had 
acquired no fresh working capital for nearly 
ten years. As you may remember the 
chairman stating at the fifth ordinary 
general meeting, the question of making an 
offer of some of our unissued shares for 
subscription by shareholders was already 
under consideration in 1939, but was frus- 
trated by the outbreak of war. Since then 
the company’s activities have further 
expanded, rendering the provision of addi- 
tional working capital even more necessary. 
Accordingly, application was made to the 
Capital Issues Committee early last year 
for leave to issue the balance of the 
company’s authorised but unissued capital, 


Mr W. -J. 


This application was granted in part only 
—to the extent of 342,750 shares, which 
were offered to shareholders at a price of 
15s. per share, realising a total of 
£257,062 10s. Despite this accretion of 
fresh capital, it is the board’s view that 
your company is still somewhat under- 
capitalised for its activities, and this posi- 
tion may have to be rectified by a further 
issue of capital as and when leave is granted 
or ceases to be necessary. Meanwhile, the 
board recommends that the nominal capital 
of the company be increased from £500,000 
to £750,000. 

In accordance with the practice recently 
adopted by very many companies, the 
company’s shares have been converted into 
stock. It is hoped by this means to 
eliminate much unnecessary clerical work. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


I now turn to the balance sheet. The 
issue of capital above referred to resulted 
in a share premium account of £171,375. 
From this we have written off the cost of 
the issue (£9,576), the premium on shares 
acquired in the Coventry Repetition Com- 
pany (£20,000), and A.R.P. expenditure 
(£1,799). The balance of £140,000 has 
been carried to a capital reserve account. 

The item freehold land and buildings 
has risen from £149,495 to £174,800. This 
is due to the exercise by the company 
during the year under review of its option 
to purchase the freehold land and factory 
buildings situated immediately opposite the 
company’s main factory. This property, 
previously held by us on lease, occupies an 
area of approximately 80,000 sq. ft. with 
its frontage on the Great West Road. A 
substantial portion of it is yet unbuilt on. 

Provision for taxation of £420,000 repre- 
sents, as it did in last year’s accounts, an 
estimate calculated to cover excess profits 
tax for the company and its subsidiary as 
well as income tax on profits earned up to 
July 31, 1944. 


FRENCH AND UNITED STATES INTERESTS 


The chairman has recently been to 
France and has visited the two factories 
operated by Tecalemit S.A. at Puteaux and 
Orly, in the neighbourhood of Paris. Both 
these factories have been fortunate enough 
to escape damage in the course of hostilities. 
Production is at present hampered by lack 
of electric power and raw materials, but we 
have every hope of eventually receiving a 
return from this investment which, in the 
uncertainty following the fall of France, 
we deemed it prudent to write down to the 
nominal figure of one pound. 

During the last two months the chair- 
man and Mr Le Clair have also visited 
the United States and have had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the most recent develop- 
ments in that country in the many fields 
in which your company is interested. In 
this connection, I am glad to say that we 
are assured of a continuance of our long- 
standing arrangement with the Stewart- 
Warner Corporation of Chicago (Makers of 
Alemite equipment) under which the two 
companies exchange patents and technical 
information. : 

I shall not attempt to assess the com- 
pany’s peacetime prospects, but I will 
mention one fact which encourages. the 
board to face the future with sober confi- 
dence. Our wartime products so closely 
resemble our peacetime standards that when 
the change-over becomes necessary it 
should be achieved without an appreciable 
pause. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The plant did not sustain any damage 
from the flying-bomb, attacks, but I am 


sorry to say that a number of « our 
employees lost their families or their 
homes in them. Nevertheless, despite 


danger, discomfort and fatigue they main- 
tained an unflagging standard of pro- 
duction throughout the year. I am sure 
you will wish to join the board in express- 
ing our admiration of their courage and 
endurance. 

The report and accounts were unani- 


amounting to 629,000 shares of Ss. each. mously adopted. 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The 80th ordinary general meeting of this 
company was held on the 30th ultimo in 
London, Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts: —The figure of profit carried tn 
appropriation account is £401,173 in com- 
parison with £274,031 in the previous 
year and, after transfer of £195,000 to 
taxation provision account, there remains 
a net balance of £206,173 against a com- 
parable figure last year of £163,820. This 
year’s profit of £206,173, with the addition 
of £178,499 brought forward from last 
year, leaves available for distribution a total 
of £384,672. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


After payment of the preference interest 
and of the interim dividend paid in July 
last, it is proposed now to pay a final divi- 
dend free of income-tax of 6s. per £5 unit 
of ordinary stock, which, together with the 
interim dividend, will make a total of 8s., 
free of tax, per unit, the same as in the 
previous year. At the same time the carry 
forward will be raised to £199,672. 

I indicated in 1940 that there was little 
likelihood, so far as could be foreseen, 
having regard to increasing demands of tax- 
ation and to the ceiling Engg on profits 
through the operation of the Excess Profits 
Tax, that there could be any improvement 
in the rate of dividend so long as the condi- 
tions created by the war continued. Our 
policy has been during the war years to 
maintain the gross dividend at a stable 
rate, approximating to that ruling during 
the year when our standard for Excess 
Profits Tax purposes was established, and to 
appropriate whatever surplus there might be 
towards strengthening the resources of the 
company, having in mind the eventual 
necessity for deferred repairs, renewals, and 
re-equipment of plant which, when they can 
be undertaken after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, will be pressing, extensive and 
costly. Actually -we have done rather 
better than foreseen, for the present rate of 
dividend is equivalent to 16 per cent. gross, 
whereas the I1 per cent, paid for the year 
1936-37, with the income-tax then in 
force, equivalent to 143 per cent. 

Besides the heavy outlay on repairs, 
penewals and re-equipment which wi 
have to be undertaken, there will be the 
‘rehabilitation of our Continental sub- 
sidiary companies which has to be borne 
closely in mind. ‘These subsidiaries have 
in the past played an important part in 
our sales organisation, and it will be our 
aim and object to see that their businesses 
are once more set on their feet with as 
little delay as possible in order that the 
trade in their products, to which con- 
siderable popularity, and goodwill are 
attached, may be recovered. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


In the United Kingdom the year has 
again been favourable for trade in our 
proprietary products, and the volume of 
turnover, which has still further expan- 
ded, has been limited only by the avail- 
ability of supplies. Conditions in our 
South American factories have been 
rather less propitious owing to a decline 
in the number of cattle available for 
slaughter, and the consequent increase in 
price which invariably accompanies heavy 
demand upon a market deficient in 
supplies. 

Our farming companies have again en- 
joyed a prosperous year and have bene- 
fited from the considerable inorease in 
the price of all grades and varieties of 
livestock; all the subsidiary companies 
engaged in livestock husbandry finished 
the year with balances well on the right 
side. 

In Kenya and Rhodesia our plants were 
fully engaged to the extent of the cattle 
available and both subsidiary companies 
had a favourable year’s trading to record. 
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TURNER AND NEWALL, LIMITED 


HISTORY OF OPERATIONS 


MR W. W. F. SHEPHERD’S STATEMENT 


The annual genera] meeting of Turner 
and Newall, Limited, was held on Thurs- 
day, the 25th u'timo, in Manchester, Mr 
W. W. F. Shepherd, the chairman of the 
company, presiding. 

The secretary, Mr John L. Collins, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths and Company. 

A statement by the chairman had pre- 
viously been circulated to the stockholders 
with the directors’ report and balance-sheet. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR SAMUEL TURNER 


Mr Shepherd’s statement began by re- 
ferring to Sir Samuel Turner in the follow- 
ing manner: 

On behalf of the board I wish to take 
this opportunity of paying a special tribute 
to the outstanding achievements of Sir 
Samuel Turner during his Jong career with 
this company and its predecessors. Sir 
Samuel, who, as you are aware, retired from 
the chairmanship of your board on Septem- 
ber 30th last, joined the then family-owned 
business of Turner Brothers in 1896, and 
from then until the present time has been 
continuously engaged, first in learning the 
business, and later in applying his know- 
ledge and great gifts to the development of 
its activities end the building up of its 
strength. To him, in outstanding degree, 
belongs the credit for the formation and 
consistent progress of the Turner and 
Newal! Group, and while he would be the 
first to point out that others have contri- 
buted substantially, your board are con- 
vinced that Sir Samuel’s vision, courage 
and leadership are largely responsible for 
the eminently satisfactory position of your 
undertaking to-day. It is typical of his out- 
look that, while still in full health and 
vigour, he has chosen to relinquish the lead 
to a younger man; but it is a matter of 
deep satisfaction to your board that he 
remains with us as deputy-chairman, and 
that his experience and mature judgment 
will still be available in our deliberations. 
If, at this point, I may for a moment be 
permitted a personal note, I wou'd like to 
say that I am honoured to have been elected 
to succeed Sir Samuel as chairman. I have 
collaborated closely with him during the 
past 17 years, and venture to hope that I 
may prove to be a worthy successor. 

The chairman’s statement next dealt 
with the accounts of the company at some 
length and with the company’s cperations 
during the year under review both at home 
and abroad, and then referred to the re- 
commendations by the board as to the final 
dividend of 83 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock. after which the statement continued 
as follows: 

Much has recently been said and written 
as to the al'eged failure of private enterprise 
during this century, and particularly in the 
period between the two great wars. It is 
probab'e, therefore, that you will be in- 
terested to have a brief report on the historv 
of cur own operations during this period. 


GROWTH OF UNDERTAKING 


At the beginning of this century, the then 
relatively small asbestos trade of this coun- 
try was largely in the hands of German 
and Italian importers, and British manufac- 
ture of asbestos products existed on only a 
minor scale. To-day your organisation 
alone (and we have many competitors) owns 
13 factories in the United Kingdom, three 
in the United States of America, and three 
in India, in addition to the African and 
Canadian mines which are the source of 
our basic raw material. 

Forty-five years ago the employees of the 
businesses which now comprise your or- 


ganisation numbered only a few hundreds. 
To-day they number about 30,000. It will, 
I think, at once be agreed that apart from 
the industrial progress which is indicated 
by these figures, a social contribution of 
major importance has been achieved in the 
provision of employment for such a large 
number of workers. 

The next point which suggests itself for 
enquiry is who, apart from our employees, 
has benefited financially as a result of our 
operations? The answer is found in the 
fact that there are about 23,000 stockholders 
on our registers and the over-all average 
holding of the company’s stock is under 
£300 per person or, if the preference and 
ordinary stock are taken separately, the 
average preference stock holding is £794, 
while the average holding of ordinary stock 
is £254 per person. The Government, 
however, in times of peace as well as war, 
is by far the largest single participant in our 
earnings. 

Our stockholders are the owners of an 
enterprise which has been built up from 
small beginnings over the period of the past 
forty-five years, and has experienced its 
greatest period of growth during the past 
twenty-five years. 

The function of our business is to supply 
some of the vital requirements of other 
industries, principally the engineering. 
building and shipbuilding industries, and 
in so doing we have provided an adequate 
living for 30.000 employees and their de- 
pendants, and also a reasonable investment 
return for 23,000 others. Your undertaking 
is managed under the direction of a board 
whose members, with one exception, are 
engaged in its operation on a whole time 
basis, and you may be interested to know 
that the average age of your board is 53. 


A SATISFACTORY RECORD 


A record such as that which I have just 
summarised, while it does not for a moment 
give rise to any feeling of complacency in 
your board, is nevertheless one which I 
think we can regard with satisfaction. It 
is individualist enterprise, harming no one, 
and contributing substantially to useful 
social purposes. It surely demonstrates 
that if this company may be regarded as 
typical of the best of British industry, there 
can be little inherently wrong with the 
system of private enterprise coupled with 
joint stock ownership. 

In the abnormal conditions obtaining 
to-day I could not reasonably be expected 
to be “specific in prophecy.” I can, how- 
ever, say with confidence that if in the 
post-war period our Government will 
openly declare and operate a consistent 
political and economic policy, and then 
leave us to manage our own affairs within 
the framework of such policy, we may well 
hope and expect to continue the progress of 
the past twenty-five years. Meantime, the 
necessity for continued effort in relation to 
the prosecution of the war remains, and 
we shall not spare ourselves in our efforts 
to maintain our own contribution at the high 
level of the war years as a whole. At the 
same time we are actively preparing to 
participate, as suppliers of materials, in 
the Government’s new temporary housing 
scheme, for the purposes of which sub- 
stantial quantities of several of our products 
will be required. 


EXPANSION SCHEMES 


Our planning for the post-war future con- 
tinues, and we already have under detailed 
consideration expansion schemes which 
will entail expenditure exceeding one and a 
half million pounds on capital account 
within the first two years after the end of 
hostilities. We anticipate being able to 
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finance these schemes quite comfortably 
from the company’s existing resources, ang 
no new issue of capital is contemplated jn 
connection therewith. 

Generally, the post-war future looks 
bright, and given freedom for your board to 
exercise its own judgment and implement 
its decisions quickly without too much 
reference to Government departments, our 
progress is assured. 

In conclusion, may I, on behalf of the 
board and also on your behalf, express to 
the officials and employees of our varioys 
undertakings at home and overseas our 
thanks for their effective efforts during the 
past year, and our hope that, before many 
months have passed, a cessation of hostili- 
ties in Europe will make it possible for their 
activities to be carried on under less 
harassing conditions? 

The usual resolutions were then passed 
approving and adopting the report and 
accounts and the payment of the ordinary 
dividend as recommended, following which 
the retiring directors and the auditors of 
the company were re-elected. 


R. A. LISTER AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR PERCY LISTER’S SPEECH 
SOME POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


. The annual meeting of R. A. Lister and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 
30th ultimo, at Dursley. Mr Percy Lister, 
the chairman, presided. 

In his address to shareholders Mr. Lister 
said: We have included this year a con- 
solidated balance-sheet in a new form, 
together with a consolidated profits state- 
ment. These statements show the sound 
financial position of your undertaking and 
reflect the conservative financial policy 
pursued by your board for many years. 


From the consolidated profits statement 
of your company and its wholly-owned 
subsidiaries you will see the extent of your 
company’s tax contribution to the Ex- 
chequer. Such taxation can be borne in 
wartime, but it will have to be readjusted 
at an early date if the reconversion of our 
industries from war to peace production is 
to be done efficiently and employees are to 
look forward with confidence to full 
employment. 


ORDERS FILLED BY COMPETITORS 


Your companies enjoyed in pre-war days 
a world-wide demand for their products, 
and it is on this account that we realise 
the extent of the disruption created by our 
“ total war ” effort, in which orders for your 
companies’ products have had to be filled 
by competitors so as to permit the largest 
possible number of Lister and Blackstone 
products being available to meet the ever- 
growing demand for them by the Services. 

With the coming of peace we shall spare 
no effort to rebuild on the connections and 
experience obtained at very considerable 
cost over a long period of years. Given 
freedom from bureaucratic controls and 
reasonable aids to trade by the Govern- 
ment, British exporting industries will make 
the requisite efforts to resuscitate our ex- 
port markets, in many of which the prestige 
of Britain and the demand for things British 
were never greater. 

In the consolidated figures referred to no 
account kas been taken of your wholly- 
owned subsidiaries in France and Belgium, 
but from information received from the 
resident executives in Paris and Brussels 
we have good reason to believe that despite 
enemy occupation your interests have been 
safeguarded. 

During 
opened three sub-factories, in which part- 
time married women workers are employed. 
They have been so located as to permit a 
large number of workers with families and 
homes to make their contribution to waf 
production, a contribution which would 
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tably jgve been otherwise wholly impracticable, and the payment of a final dividend on the cient volume of employment until “con- 
and | isd the greatest credit is due both to those ordinary shares of 5 per cent., plus a bonus trols” in their varied forms have been 
d in sible for organising this novel and of 6 per cent., making, with the interim swept away. The present throttling con- 
lient scheme and to the enthusiastic dividend of 5 per cent. already paid, 16 per trol of bureaucracy provides no basis of 
Ooks | gorkers in the sub-factories. cent. for the year, less tax, was approved. business, nor can there be that degree of 
d to : Sie A s re, expansion or profitable production neces- 
nent | DISPOSAL OF WAR STORES OVERSEAS STEEL BARREL SCAMMELLS - sary . ae = on for employ- 
‘ ; t th: ; 
SAMs coming ol peace ce, ascety, © pp AND ASSOCIATED = — The part wes edoprsd,— 
i ec , Of necessity, : 
frequently under cemtiemation. but no ENGINEERS, LIMITED r 
the planners for post-war trade can ignore THE NATIONAL BANK, 
S to | these problems presented by the disposal FURTHER EXPANSION LIMITED 
lous | ¢ Government surplus stores and equip- The ei : 
. met e eighth annual general meeting of 

Bo ee ee eee inaes the tan this company was held, on the 26th ultimo, ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
lany S ordinated disposal of which could in London, Mr H. R. Hood Barrs (chaic- The r1roth annual ‘general meeting of 
tili- | friously imperil not only plans for full man and managing director) presiding. ion eae h s Be - an 
heir loyment, but also the stability of many The following is an extract from the [iC propiistors of the National Bank was 
a ar ieaied som Aiseiiines. ; chairman’s statement circulated with the held, Ee — 27th ultimo, at the head office, 

The world-wide nature of the war wil]  2cCounts:—The directors have approved 13: Old Broad Street, London, E.C. Mr 
; ae GE tess « - ~ and paid an interim dividend of 6 per cent., Michael J. Cooke, the chairman, presided. 
ssed | make the disposal of these surplus stores and they now propose a final dividend of The secretary read the formal notice 
and f and Pat cen eS more oiled die, 9 per cent., together with a bonus of 5 per COmvening the meeting and the report of 
lary a : the Ig easily ee a cent., making a total of 20 per cent. for the the_auditors. ; 
hich s at home, and it is to be hoped that, The which had 


> 


wth the Dominions and our American 
fiends, a co-ordinated solution to this im- 
portant problem may be found which will 
embrace and protect future employment as 
the predominating consideration. 


year. 

The strong financial position of the group 
justifies the directors in recommending the 
payment of this bonus. 

The combined net profits of the three 


report and accounts, 
been previously circulated, were—with the 
approval of the proprietors present—taken 
as read, and the chairman reviewed the 
figures of the balance-sheet and referred 








































subsidiary companies, the Steel Barrel to the payment of the dividend at the rate 
onsen tm tee Company, Limited, G. Scammell and of Io per cent. per annum and the transfer 
a ao Nephew, Limited, and Carrimore Six of £10,000 to both the reserve and the 
In conclusion, it affords me the greatest Wheelers, Limited, amount to £91,432. premises accounts, which left £47,904 
pleasure to express my sincere thanks to This shows a further expansion and a carried forward. 
. the executive officials, staffs and employees, steady advance on the profits of the The chairman moved: “ That the report 
> not only in our factories, but in all our previous year. and balance-sheet to December 31, 1944, 
subsidiary and associated companies, and Peace production is the question that is be adopted by the meeting and entered on 
and} » our sub-contractors, who have played foremost at the present time. Some par- the minutes.” 
the | their part in producing these satisfactory tial return to more normal trading con- Sir Thomas F. Molony, Bt., seconded 
ster, | sesults despite increasing difficulties of' an ditions will obviously become necessary the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
unprecedented nature. ; during the stage which appears likely to The retiring directors, Mr M. J. Babing- 
ster I now have pleasure in moving the occur between the cessation of the Euro- ton Smith, Mr James Dwyer and Mr 
son- | adoption of accounts and the appropriation pean war and the end of the Pacific war. Richard J. Maume, were re-elected, and 
wm, f of profits in accordance with the directors’ Employment must be available for men the auditors,, Messrs Peat, Marwick, 
ate- | recommendations, as set out in their report. — from the Forces. In the opinion Mitchell and Company and Messrs Stokes 
und The report and accounts were adopted, of your directors, there will be no suffi- Brothers and Pim, were reappointed. 
EN acre ere SSS SSS Ssh Sse 
licy 
a RECORDS and STATISTICS 
med 
your a 7 
Ex. INVESTMENT FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
in CONSOL 24% AND EQUITY YIELDS 
sted Stock Exchange 7 London Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 
our = 4 
my “ BinanctaL News” Inpices 30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935—100) with corrected yield 
oe + : on the latter and return on Oijid Consols 
} | 
full L a | Security Indices | Yield ; 
| Total | Cones. Bitiswincz male | (Logarithmic Scale) 
1945 | Bargains Day |~ | 
—— 1944 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed | Old | Ord. | 
} | shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
! 
rd | | (| ie 
Ct, B jan.25..... 5,166 5,106 | 2-1 136 -8 3-04 3°73 Si TA 
lise § , 26..... | 4'318 5,229 112-4 136-8 | 3-04 3-72 4 \ 
our) » 29.-- | 5,684 6,319 | 112-5 } 3 5 * aoe | a 
| > 4,658 ° 5,103 112-8 36: 3-0 *80(s) ae Roch: 
pourd 7 3 7-| 4885" | Beep | tee | ies | Sos | 3-81 * Ordinary Shares} | | | ff 
led j i ! 109 ie ee a 1 | Bs ee 
i + tie Pe =e * a Bee Ee oat 
Bes * July 1, 1935-100. t+ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116 -9 100 -+— co ie aiicamsheatel posal 
one § Aug. 9); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138-4 (Feb. 23); ! Fired terest) etl 
ver- > lowest, 154-0 (Jam. 3). (s) adjusted figure. f ‘ea | | a 
ices. ‘ia : Fe 
Dare New York 
and ; 
able STANDARD AND Poor's CORPORATION INDICES 
ae Daity INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 
an 
-rn- 1926 =*100 
ex- 1945 Average Transactions | 1945 | Average | Transactions 
be Jan.18..... 132-6 1,631,000 || Jan. 22..... | 129-9 1,467,000 
mgei  19..... 131-4 1,600,000 Hi» 23:.... | 129-2 | 1,366,000 
tish |, 20..... 130-5 829,000" j| ,, 24..... | 129-5 | 1,012,000 
we . ji a - i ockcetdenmstacaes arenmnaemsnseniaensnaill | . 
> no 194: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. eld Correcte 
= (WEEKLY INpDIcEs) (1935-39=100) 
: eee _ 
ee | 1944 
sels a ae: Jan. Jan. Jan. 
pite | hon | ia 10, 17, | $24, 
een | a | i 1945 1945 | 1945 
| 15 12 | 
has | — an Ce 7: aie sameeren 
art- | 34 Industrials ....... 95-1(a); 108-4 111-5 111-4 108 -6 i 
ved. Rails ......:...... 88-9 (a)) 116-8 (a) 127-4 | 122-8 | 116-1 Capital Issues 
i B Utilities bervanchann 85-0 Sem Ss | ws | Be Week ending Nominal Con- tes 
and § M8 Stocks........... | 93-6 (a)| 105-7 | 109-7 | 100-4 106 -7 February 3, 1945 Cane vie ae 
war | 4¥. yield %f.....-..- Pacts: Uae 4-47 | 4-50 465 To Shareholders only .................-. 551,529 557,779 es 
cial all By Permission to Deal............+++--- 35,750 ian }25,25@ 


+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. -(b) May 3. (¢) Oct. 18. (d),Dec. 20. 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 165. 
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Including Excluding 

Conversions Conversions 
Year (to date) £ 
Sa aR ce 102,064,895 81,880,619 
Sass» ee ee 88,606,327 85,653,327 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 
(to date) U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

es ss 81,755,369 Nil 125,250 81,554,119 146,250 180,250 
BE ashes 85,535,077 118,250 Nil 85,115,077 488,750 49,500 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to Jan. 24, 1945, only- 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Trade Disputes—The number of working days lost as a 
result of trade disputes in December, 1944, was 64,000, com- 
pared with 125,000 in November. There were 153 stoppages, 
compared with 214 in November, involving 32,200 and 47,400 
workers respectively. The aggregate number of days lost during 
1944 was 3,710,000, the result of 2,185 stoppages, involving 
825,000 workers. The comparable figures for 1943 were 
1,810,000, 1,785 and §59;000. 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 


in the index during the week ended January 30th. The 


complete index (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.7; and raw 
materials 185.5. 





RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
Average price per Ib. at | Per Cent. 
2 ate eR | Increase 
since 
Sept. 1, Dec. 1, * Jan. 1, Sept. 1, 
1939 1944 1945 939 
Beef, British— s. d. a &. s. d. | 
Dl aannsesesspeves 1 23 1 at 1 at | 11 
Thin Flank......... 0 7 09 og | 27 
Beef, chilled or frozen— | 
reales ape 0 % Ke -i- 323 35 
Thin Flank......... 0 4 0 6 0 6 23 
Mutton, British— 
Rercorticasctscny 4 1 3 i 1 5} 18 
eo baie a 0 8 0 8 8 
Mutton, frozen— | 
eithwhenh+ssm | 0 108 . age 16 
ned 65s oes son 0 4 0 4 0 4 = 
Se 1 3 1 103 1 10} 50 
Se vGhases ess» : aa ote 27 
Flour (per 7 Ib.) ........ o1y 128 12 | 830 
Bread (per 4 Ib.) ........ 0 8 09 09 9 
Cait hx pii 6« so 05 2 4 2 10 210 21 
Si (gran.) 0 3 04 | 0 4 t 32 
Milk (per qt.) 0 68 09 09 33 
Butter is jpas is l{ # 
Risse es <554 1s 31 
TS ese an Selsn's « 010 : : : : 30 
Margarine, special 
gaat... ee to 5 0 5 18 
2°: 9 
Eggs, fresh (each) ....... RE Ss | 0 1g 0 | 1 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.)..... | 0 6 | 07 07 7 
index all foods weighted | 
(July, 1914=100)... | 138 168 168 22 


Source : Ministry of Labour Gatette. 


INSURANCE 


“The Economist” Insurance Share -Index.—This index is 
calculated on the basis of an investment of £1,000 in each of 
23 representative securities in 1913. Insurance shares in general 
show but little change over the last half of 1944, the fall in Sep- 
tember and October having been made good by the end of the 
year. Among composite offices the number of gains is about the 
same as the declines, but specialist life offices continue their 
upward trend in values. The reason for this may be that shares 
of specialist life offices fell more heavily than those of composite 
companies in the dark days and have therefore more ground to 
recover; their values are still below mid-1939 prices, although 
the index records an all-over gain of § per cent. 

















(1913= 1,000) 
I - June Dec. | June Dec 
Company . oa, | oo | BD, 31, 
1942 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 
} 
Alience ..... 1,995 | 1.995 | o101 | 2268 | 2,247 
“ER ‘ 3,301 | 3,428 | 3,619 | 3,587 
Caledonian......... 4,277 | 4,529 | 4,780 | 5,126 | 4,717 
Commercial Union . 3,646 | 3,646 | 3,918 | 4,245 | 4.299 
Employers’ Liability 2,567 | 2,613 | 2,658 | 2,901 | 2,883 
Equity and Law..... 1,732 | 1,980 | 2,351 | 2,640 | 2.887 
General Accident ... 13,666 |14,000 | 14,165 | 14,833 | 15,500 
Sf 192 | 3,307 | 3,455 | 3,629 | 3,757 
Legal & General ...... 8,197 | 7,924 | 8278 | 9,126 | 9,426 
Life Assn. of Scotland .. | 1,783 | 1,783 2,223 | 2,187 2,259 
London & Lancashire .. 4,077 | 4,154 | 4,385 | 4,769 | 4,731 
London Assurance ...... 2,523 | 2,717 | 2,814 | 3,105 | 3,056 
North British & Mercantik 4,904 | 4,968 | 5,159 | 5,541 | 5,541 
MUR i, ows Goce ss a 1,851 2,089 2,089 2,239 | 2,119 
Ee 2 is o's a ; c 1,996 | 2,148 | 2,026 
Prudential ...... 2,182 | 2,158 | 2,206 | 2,398 | 2,446 
~~ anes 'es2 | Sol | Son | $365 | saat 
ihe | 2, , , 355 | 3,441 
Soottish Ee Ne SOs a -«+ | 2,640 | 2,640 | 3,118 3,090 | 3,146 
Scottish Union & National....... 3,106 | 3,401 | 4,067 4,141 4,289 
ae ns .. | 2,755 | 2,844 | 2,800 | 3,120 3,244 
Sun Life... 2,317 2,468 2,468 | 2,670 | 2,771 
Yorkshire 3,195 | 3,453 | 3,605 | 3,211 | 3,762 
3,577 | 3,705 | 3,887 | 4,149 | 4,212. 
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FINANCE AND BANKING 

THE MONEY MARKET.—Credit remains in good supply. 
This week saw a considerable turnover of funds in the money 
market, end-January making up, the turn of the month and 
heavy tax transfers contributing to the movement. Credit 
conditions, however, were eased by some net repayment of floating 
debt. Treasury bill maturities were £10,000,000 in excess of 
payments (though some of the maturing bills were held by 
official quarters), while the T.D.R. payments of £20,000,000 
were some £5,000,000 smaller than the effective maturities. Jt 
seems probable that the Exchequer needs were somewhat 
underestimated and that ways and means borrowing from the 
Bank was required over the end of the month. The Bank return 
shows a rise of £10,685,000 in Government securities. This is 
taken up on the other side of the return by a rise of £7,001,000 
in bankers’ deposits, which thus rise to the high level of 
£215,066,000 and by a net expansion of /1,935,000 in the note 
circulation. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
January 25th and February Ist :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
14-14%. _ Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14.%. Day-to-day 
money, }-1{%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. 


Discount deposit 
at call, $%; at notice, $%. “ 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 


unchanged between January 25th and February Ist. (Figures in brackets are 
par of exchange). 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1973-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. eden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Duteh West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. — (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-8456 (buying); Uruguay 
7-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. 


italy. 71-25 lire. 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between January 25th 
and February Ist. 


Egyot. Piastres (97}) 978-§. India. Rupee (/8d. per rupee) 17}-18,d. 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-3}. China. National $3-34. tran. Ri. 128-130. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York | Jan. | Jan. 























| 
} Jan. | Jan. Jan. {| Jan. | Jan. 
on | 24 25 | 26 27 2 «CO 30 | 31 
| | 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
London....<.. | 4028§ | 4028§ | 4024§ | 4024§ | 4023§ | 4023§ | 40248 
Montreal...... 90 250) 90-250 | 90-180 | 90-250 | 90-060 | 90-125 | 90-125 
Zurichf....... | 23°50 | 23-50 | 23°50 | 23-50 | 23-50 23°50 | 23-50 
Buenos Aires.. | 24-78 | 24-80* | 24-85% | 24-82 | 24-82* | 24-82* | 24-82% 
Rio de Janeiro. §°19 | 5-19 | 5°19 5:19 | 5:19 5-19 5-19 
Lisbon’....... | 4-08 | 4-08 | 4-08 | 4-08 | 4-08 | 4-08 | 4-08 
Barcelona. .... | 9°20 | 9-20 9:20 | 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23-86 23 +86 23°86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 
* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. § Bid. 
CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 
Dec., Aug., | Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 
1943 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 
| | | | 
Capital and reserves ..... } 142-5 142-5 142-5 | 142-5 | 142-5 | 143-9 
Acceptances, etc......... | 100-6 {| 99-0} 100-0 / 100-7 | 101-2 105 -0 
Notes in circulation...... \ 1-5 | 1-4 1-3] 1-3 | 1-3 14 
Current, deposit and other} | | | 
SINC Kis 0 se 0b wha |4,031-7 | 4,160-9 | 4,241 -1 | 4,342 -3 | 4,397 “8 | 4,544 -9 
————EEE————_—EEEE —————— Eee 
Total liabilities. ..... | 4,276 -3 | 4,403-8 | 4,494-9 | 4,586 -8 | 4,642-8 | 4,795 2 
lens tia tahacieaedlh caiapeindeanc i ndeanibtinlstaceelpaianngt tainted nieininatiteate 
ue phys daexadnin’ | 422-2 | 439-3) 443-1| 453-0 |-460-4| 499-9 
Cheques, balances, and | | | 
items in transit ....... 200 -6 126 -2 125 -2 133-9 135°6 | 194°8 
Money at call........... } 151-0 | 204-7) 191-2] 191-3 | 205-0 | 198-6 
OS OSS | 132-6.) 210-6 | 208-5 | 169-5] 197-9 | 146-7 
Treasury deposit receipts. | 1,307 -0 | 1,337 -0 | 1,443-5 | 1,566 -5 | 1,547 -5 | 1,666 -5 
Investments ............) 1,153 6 |1,179°7 |1,182-7 | 1,171-7 |1,192-0 | 1,164-6 
Loans and Advances..... | 743-0 | 741-7 735°2 | 734-7 | 737-6 753-5 
Investments in a—liated) 
ME cis 'onavaweon tH |} 24-1] 24-1) 24-1 24-1; 24-1) 146-4 
Cover for acceptances,| | | 
premises, etc.......... | 142-2 140-5 | 141-4; 142-1) 142:°7 | 24 -2 
| Saeed eines alien Rpnegsieamen ake ile iaege 
Total assets......... | 4,276 -3 | 4,403-8 | 4,494-9 | 4,586 -8 | 4,642-8 | 4,795 -2 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
to January 27th and shows the respective shares of 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items 


shown as net are.given after allowing for repayments and 
receipts : 
(£ thousands) 


Total ordinary expenditure. . 4,880,386 Total ordinary revenue... .. 2,419,202 

New sinking funds.......... 11,368 Loans raised :- 

Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net)...... 98,239 
3% Conversion Loan 1944. 313,198 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 199,318 
5°, Conversion Loan 1944. 4,000 3% Savings Bonds 1965-75 122,105 
24% Nat. Def. Bds. 1944.. 20,008 24% Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 460,510 
“Other Debt ” :— 13% Exchequer Bds. 1950 70,200 

External (net) 12,059 Nat. Sav. Certs. (net)..... 191,950 

Increase in balances 743 Tax Reserve Certs. (net).. 171,785 

“Other Debt” : 

Internal (net)...-+...... 9,495 
3% Term. Annuities (net). 351,142 

Floating debt (net) :— 
i Treasury Bills...........- 642,954 
| Public Dept. Adv......... 94,790 
Treasury Deposits ..... . 410,000 
Miscellaneous receipts 74 
£5,241,762 5,241,762 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Jan. 27, 1945, total 
gdinaty revenue was £140,090,000, against 
gdinary expenditure of £111,993,000 and 
jgues to sinking funds of £250,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 

1,368,210, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,472,553,000 against £2,403,976,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 





| 
| 
| Esti- 














| 
Revenue mate, April Age Week | Week 
1944-45 = Zz Fan oo 
| = |e | 27, 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENU | | 
Income Tax 1300000) 789,524) 849,145] 82,002) 81,813 
Gur-tax......... | 80,000, 45,692) 41,113) 6,450) 4,955 
Estate, etc 
Duties --| 100,000} 80,081) 89,396] 1,670} 2,137 
Stamps........ | 19,000] 15,140} 12,315} ... | 1,200 
N.D 500,000| ,25»392| 27,815] 548) 440 
| 394,399 406,118] 8,073] 7,999 
Other Inld. Rev., 1,000] 488 a... 75 
Total Inld. Rev |ao0000011 360716 1426229] 98,743] 98,619 
es | eee ees | ese | eee 
Customs ..... . .| 564,900) 453,472] 477,154] 8,124) 7, 916 
Excise........ | 472,900),700,424 410,949) 8, 8,124) 22,649 
ns & oe + OT. _ 
Excise... . .. .|1037800| 853,896! 888,103] 36,248] 30,565 
Motor Dutiés...| 27,000| 25,766! 26,199] 2,435! 8,471 
P.O. (Net Re-| or 
. | Se are eae a Poke 
Wireless Licences| 4,850| 3,940} 3,270 750 
Crown Lands... 800) -~ 740 220 
Receipts from| | 
Sundry Loans| 7,350] 6,303| 7,015] ... | 1,190 
Miscell. Receipts| 24,000! 65, 369) 67,646] 1,820] 1,245 


Total Ord. Rey. \3101800 2306954 2419202|140216|140090 


| ' \ 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370 


91,550 95,850] 3,250} 2,600 














a ..}3214170 '2398488 2515052|143466|142690 
Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
payments 
L- (£ thousands) 
| eth i aa 
Expenditure Be | April | April Week | Week 
‘nies = ty | ended | ended 
| Jan. | Jan. sy im: 
29, | 27, 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 1945 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. a | | 
Nat. Debt . 420, ooo! 289,991) 337, 137 66) 3,086 
Payments to N.| | 
reland...... 9,000} 6,222) 7,040) 553 
OtherCons. Fund| | | ” 
Services ...... 7,000! 6,880] 6,958) 7| 
Seut..:....... | 436, 000] 303,093| 351,135! 626] 3,680 
Supply Services. {5754394 4396604) ean 108713 
Total... 6190394, \4699697 4880386 1110951 /111993 


| ‘ 
SELF-BALANCING| 


| 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370) 91, 550 95 850) 3, se 2,600 


é 16302764)4791247 4976256 114201/114593 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 

diture under “Total Supply Services’ instead of 
shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£316,932 to £3,236,230, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


reduced the gross National Debt by 
£28,021,153 to £22,069 million. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. end Telegragh... .........2n> ee 120 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................... 23 
143 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 


Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 


Nat. Sav. Certs.... 16,650 | Treasury Bills .... 14,415 
3% Def. Bonds 7,084 | 5% Convers’n Loan 
2$% Nat. War Bas. Gs aeestces 25 
1952-54 ....... 75 |“ Other Debt ’— 
3% Savings Bonds eternal. ...... 157 
PEPE soe aso. 16 | Ways and Means 
3% Savings Bonds Advances ...... 157,690 
BI 6 cox a<s-< 23,040 | Tax Reserve Certs. 26,126 
12% Exchequer 
Bonds 1950..... 32,950 
3% Terminable An- 
Ry aon wc: 118,520 
“* Other Debt ’’— 
Internal....... 750 
Treasury Deposits. 5,000 
204,085 198,413 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
oe eans | Trea- | 
Advances — | | Total 
i Be - | Float- 
ete [Bank |Peits| og. 
Ten- | | Public | of y - 
der | =aP | Depts. | | Eng- anks 
| | land | 
1944 | | ' 
Jan 29 \1180- 0} 1936 -2 | 990. 6 |1390 -0| 4796-8 
Oct. 28 11450 0) 2300-0 | 497-0 0-8 (1705-0, 8952-5 
Nov. 4 |1460-0) | Not available 
» 11 |1470-0 a ted 
» 18 {1470-0 | 
» 25 1470-0 2305-5 | 613-8 | 27-8 | 1700-5 6017 -3 
Dec. 2 |1470-0 Not available 
» 9 11470-0 ig 
» 16 |1470-0 | a. Sa 
» 23 |1470-0) | - 8 
ore 38,06 0 587-7 | 59°2 | 1794-5 . 6247-4 
| 
Jan. 6 /1470-0 Not available 
» 13 |1470-0 | ie | 
» 20 |1460-0 | cage: | 
y»» 27 11450 -0! 2341-8! 489-3 | | 1799-5! 6080-6 
TREASURY{BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average Cent. 
Date of |__ ae | Rate (Allotted 
Tender | B ‘al of Allot- | = 
| pplied) ment in. 
Offered) fa Allotted Rate 
% 
1944 s. d. 
Jan. 28 90-0 | 193-2 | 90-0} 20 1-48 32 
Oct. 27 120-0 | 223-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-69 37 
Nov. 3 | 120-0 | 211-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-62 41 
» 10 | 110-0 | 206-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-43 35 
-~ 110-0 | 209-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-43 36 
» 24 | 110-0] 217-5 | 110-0 | 20 1-83 30 
Dec. 1 | 110-0 | 232-4 110-0 | 20 0-72 23 
» 8 | 110-0 | 221-7 | 110-0 | 20 1-33 32 
» 18 | 110-0} 219-1 | 110-0 | 20 1-03 28 
» 22 | 110-0} 205-4] 110-0 | 20 1-50 27 
‘a on 110-0 | 208-9 | 110-0 | 20 0-67 17 
1 
Jan. 5 | 110-0! 224-2) 110-0 | 20 1-81 36 
» 12 | 110-0 | 211-1 | 110-0 | 20 1-50 37 
» 19 | 110-0/ 216-3 | 110-0 | 20 1-19 32 
» 26 | 110-0} 207°8 110-0 | 20 0-31 39 


On January 26, applications at £ £99 15s. 1d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 39 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. 1d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday were 
accepted in full. £110 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for February 2. For the week ended 
February 3, the banks will be asked for all Treasury 
deposits to a maximum amount of £20 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23°, 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 














(£ thousands) 
| = __ 18% 
Week | wis.c. | Defence sale | — 
ended oe Bonds | Bon 
. | (1950) 
1944 l 
Nov. 21| 5,028 1,851 3,882 1,872 
» 28 | 4,064 11814 4,759 3,832 
5! 4570 1'708 4,415 8,012 
» 12| 4,124 1,697 8,352 | 10,445 
"19! 3,926 1.671 3,531 8,191 
” 96| 2,516 864 3,072 3,156 
1945 
Jan. 2| 4,788 1,617 5,848 3,351 
» 9| 4798 2,385 5,659 | 8227 
”" 16] 4647 2/022 8,923 | 10,102 
” 23| 4,950 1.774 5.755 | 10,398 
ao. toe ht ee) oe 
Totals | 
to date |1,304,523° | 784,030* |1,846,268¢§, 80,2793 
© 270 weeks. + 213 weeks.  ¢ 13 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
an. 30th amounted to a total value of £70,265,580. 
p to Jan. 27th principal of 2 Certificates to the 
amount of £203,070,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 31, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


. £ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,106 
In Circln. ...1219,635,546 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1238,389,594 
partment.... 30,606,172 | Other Secs... . 583,442 
Silver Coin ... 11,864 
Amt. of Fid. 
DOD ch ccee- 1250,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine) . 241,718 





1250,241,718 1250,241,718 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Capital 14,553,000 240,667,764 





Props’ Govt. Secs. ... 
OS ee 3,385,522 | Other Secs-.: 
Public Deps.*. i, 561,835 | Discounts & 
—_———— Advances. . 6,631,664 
Other Deps. : Securities . 22,971,162 
Bankers ..... 215,065,966 ——_ 
Other Accts... 57,847,749 29,602,826 
——_—— - | Notes... 30,606,172 
272,913,715 | Gold & Silver 
Cates 242 1,537,310 
302, 414,072 302,414,072 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 











! 
| 1944 | 19% 
} 
| 
| Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
| 2 |"17 | 24 | 31 
| 
Issue Dept. : | | | 
Notes in circulation. .... 1073: 5| 1220 -4/1217 -7|1219 -€ 
Notes in banking depart- 
MOONE. os cesses =o) 2e 8 29-9; 32-5; 306 
Government debt ‘and| | } } 
SE Os. < hag 5.30 j1099 4/1249 -3/1249 -3|1249 -4 
Other securities........ 0-6} 0-7 0-7) O6 
a | een” : 0 0-0; 0-0 O° 
Gold, valued at s. per 0 “2! 0-2 0-2 
fine oz. ... .\168 o0lL6s -00\168 -00| 168 -00 
Depostts : 
Public .. 7 10-8 7:8 6-8) 116 
Bankers’... . -| 169 -6| 214-1) 208-1) 215-1 
OUherS . 2. 00 .| 53-4) 57-0} 58-2) 57-8 
yO ee | 233-8] 278-9] 273-1) 284-8 
Banking Dept. Secs. 
Government...... ... | 204-5] 242-6) 230-0) 240-7 
Discounts, etc... .. ..| 43! 8-6) 12-5) 6°6 
2 aS ae “| 15-6{ 14-3) 14-5) 23-0 
Se ‘ 224-4) 265-5} 257-0) 270-3 
Banking dep: art. res. . “| 27-4} 31-3) 34-0} 32-1 
| % % % ii 
** Proportion ’’.........-. } 11-7 ii +2) 12-4 1-2 
* Government debt is fll, 015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 200 mi 
to £1, 250 million on November 27, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
& thousands 











Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
} 

Jan. Jan. Jan. | Jan. 

29, 27, 29, | ° 37, 

1944 1945 1944 1945 

| 

Working days: 6 6 27 25 
ae ine 1,734 1,437 8,246 7,889 
Bradford. 2,238 2,907 8,566 8,343 
PRSNGEE 0 0 3 ss 800 691 3,091 2,868 
/ ee 671 864 | 2,732 3,028 
oS ae 2,457 2,271 6,197 5,973 
Leicester... ... 855 913 | 3,927; 4,109 
Liverpool ... 6,641 5,885 | 21,512 | 21, 481 
Manchester. . 4,272 3,904 | 14, 941 | 14, 508 
Newcastle. . . 1,750 2,312 | 7,796 q 461 
Nottingham . 457 502 1,794 2 214 
Sheffield ... 1,248 865 5,104 | 4, 930 
Southampton 219 307 690 | 858 
33 TOGO é.. sian 23,342 | 22,858 | 84,596 | 83,662 
Peat fo occ eas 7,769 8,266 | 33,564 | 28,334 


a * Jan. 22, 1944, and Jan. 20, 1945. 

GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 253d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 44% cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 

per 

Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 

1945 Ra; -@ Rs. a. 
SCM ad. cesses ou » 0 6 131 4 
6a SR ees venue Markets closed 
sg BR exdscceccecens 68 10 126 4 
— ofereees: to oe 67 3 123 10 
sas cla kia ike ano ale Se 64 11 119 12 
cs ME ea gx-t teh alee 65 8 119 12 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF FRANCE BANK OF SPAIN 
RETURNS Million francs Million Pesetas 
June | Aug. | Sept. | Oct 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 ! 1944 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE Dec. Jan. Jan. Reserve : Gold......... 749; 1,135) 1,135 iss 
ora ; a iS 11, Oflier.... . 5c ve 660 646 658) "663 
Miflion $’s j ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 Discounts and advances...| 3,349) 2,874) 3,026 3,109 
- : — SD nu ob ate te diem cna oes 75,151; 75,151; 75,151 Investments and Govt. debt! 15,791 16, 380) 16,130 16,316 
ao = toi wba Private discounts and advances, 34,271| 44,620| 43,298 LIABILITIES 
Ss 2 | » | ’ , | Notes i irculation ......} 5,192 D 
Gold certifs. on hand and| 1944 } 1945 | 1945 | 1945 ici sili fepeaie ee -2n> +118 5,192 > a sees meee 
die from Treasury ..... 19,498} 17,806) 17,786) 17,789 | © = Total........ 496,413) 481,463) 481,563 "Other .........| 3,532) 4,447) 4)142) 30747 
Total reserves .......... | 20,123) 18,685, 18,679) 18,684 (a) In occupation onate "| 426,000 426,000) 426,000 ; 
Total cash reserves ....... 566) 267) 285) 291 | (6) Treasury advances 15,850, 900 1,000 > oaieane 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ... .| 12,026) 18,907! 18,651| 18,620 ich Fined advance 54°563| 54.5631 54.563 BANK OF CANADA 
Total loans and secs. ., 12,060) 19,041) 18,784) 18,765 j 7 p Milli C: $’s 
Total resources ......... .| 54,016) 39,710 39,827! 39,774 ——— ee ae 
: LiaBULitizs Se Mh iy knees ais. ; 572! 574,902| 571,357 Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dex 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 16,907 21,695) 21,665) 21,647 Deposit total .., 30,249) 30,133; 33,293 29, | 20, | 27, 30, 
Excess mr. bank res. .....{ 1,020) 1,300) 1,300) 1,200 (a) Government accounts ; "749 "729 "162 ASSETS 1945 1944 1944 | 1944 
Mr. bank res. dep.........| 13, "002 14, 057) 14,156) 14,085 (b) Other accounts 29.500! 29.404) 32,531 tReserve : Gold..... A eee 
Govt. deposits . - $51; 528! 334) 479 oe re ‘ Other..... 0-61) 172-26) 172-26) 172-26 
Total deposits . .; 15,347| 16,175} 16,028! 15,961 LIABILITIES 
Total liabilities .......... ; 34,016) 39,710) 39,827! 39,774 Res dckecceesé 1266 -19|1516 -17 1507 -0] 1490 -g2 
Reserve ratio........ - - 62 -4°6149 -3% 149 -6% |49 -7°, Note circulation...... 874 -91/1028 -81 1035 -56 1035 -97 
BANK AND TREASURY CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY Deposits : Dom. Govt.| 24-44) 22-83) 23-29, 12.92 
RESOURCES j Chartered banks ..... | 341-49) 416-28) 411-75 401-72 
< x s nk 9 > 0.593) 90.572! 90 57 : : " : 
eee ei neee “4,130 “4.129 ein Million Turkish pounds Gold s and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
LIABILITIES Exchange Control Board against securities. 
Money in circulation... . . .; 20,387, 25,257| 25,209) 25,175 |} | Nov. | Se pt | — | Nov. 
Treasury cash and dep. ...; 2,682) 2,900] 2,704) 2,859 ° 27, | 23, | | 23, SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1944 NAG ies aaa 
CENTRAL BANK F * 7 es so oes 0003s ose e 191-7) 276-3) 276 “4 276 *4 Million Swiss Frs. 
JENTRi NK OF IRELAND Clearing and other exch 87-1| 62-5, 55-0| 56-3 | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
Million £’s Treasury bonds ........ 131-6) 128-5} 128-2) 128 -2 | 23, | 30, ?. 15, | 23, 
Commercial bills ......... 452-3) 564-8) 577-1| 576-0 ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
i Jan. ; Jan Jan. Jan, DS 5.605.540 > «60:5% 0 0b 61-1) 51-2) 50-1) 48-0 SOUR io scp acis eee 4 4019 -8)4502 -3:4504 -1/4517 -914533 -2 
22, | 6, 13, | 20, Advances 250 -5| 255-3) 258-0) 255-6 Foreign exchange ..| 76°3) 94-2, 92-1 92-7] 106-3 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 |@1945 | Discounts, etc..... 57-0| 62-8 64°4 65-4 65-9 
SRL > s-cinv cb e'nee iddn'ces 2°65; 2-65) 2°65! 2-65 LIABILITIES | ee 16-4 28-0' 26°4 25-7) 26-1 
British Govt. secs........ | 22-91) 28-14) 27-89) 27-49 Notes in circulation .. 776-5, 966-2) 969-7, 964-1 ae 64°5| 64-2; 64:2 64-2) 64-2 
Sterling balances......... ; 1-59) 1-76} 1-70) 1-83 NINE 5 << cobs neee + 222-5) 204-9) 204-1) 202-5 LIABILITIES 
_ LIABILITIES | | Clearing and other exch. 37°4 27-6 28-6 30-2 Notes in circulation|2996 8/3337 -1 3328 -1/3354 83473 -7 
Netes in cigculation .. | 27-46) 32-75! 32-46, 32-11 Other sight liabs...! 247-2! 247-0 246-7 247-8) 245-2 
7 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON: CLEARING BANKS 
000’s omitted 
Barclays | | pistrict | Giyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National a ae 
DECEMBER, 1944 Bank | (Outts | Bank | Mills | Bank Bank | Bank Bank |""Donk | Bank | Bank | Agere- 
-_.e Ltd. | & Co. | Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. itd pe td gate 
| | td. Ltd. Lt 
Date 31st 31st 30th | 3st 31st 31st 31st 31st 31st 31st 31st 
ASSETS d £ ‘ f £ £ £ i £ £ £ f 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of . 
Se cee nr aes Fk sew se 000-00 95,556 4,081 18,987 ,027 93,628 22,694 106,039 6,445 73,109 64,051 8,289 499,906 
Balances with and Cheques in course of co lection | 
“ on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland. 35,849 1,043 6,201 1,821 31,970 8,801 55,525 251 23,936 25,454 5.499 176,150 
ee c al ti 18,648 oe “ cide si i. oan 18,648 
Money at Call and Short Notice................ 24,330 5,382 6,598 10,544 35,433 10,413 44,502 10,662 23,167 23,400 4,176 198,607 
ene o hb o000s'eis sss eee 30,665 1,512 7,800 1,647 26,540 4,761 36,117 797 20,339 15,322 1,222 146,722 
Treasury Deposit Receipts............... 368,000 5,500 | 54,500 8,500 315,000 71,000 | 392,000 1,000 | 214,000 | 212,000 25,000 | 1,666,500 
Investments nd a Sie a 217,341 15,556 | 58,965 21,508 | 204,087 60,997 | 234,227 25,140 131,262 168,783 26,717 | 1,164,583 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs. eee 158,998 7,492 21,827 12,744 | 110,675 | 31,441 168,085 14, 336 | 114,502 101,689 11,746 753,535 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, - Endorse 
Oe ac cance avis sccnse 15,093 1,256 2,838 3,986 | 30,301 8,349 | 14,620 241 | 10,777 | 15,192 2,404 | 105,057 
Bank Premises 0 ee 7,923 405 1,303 } 695 65857 2,885 | 8,436 | 451 6,711 4,806 873 41,345 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Si ibsidiary 
Rs cn behaicki» po 6,222 i 3,779 8,679 2,514 2,993 24,187 
959, 917 42,227 179,019 68, 472 816, 18 221, Al A 048, 050 59,323 | 620,317 | 633,690 85,926 | 4, 195, 240 
Ratio of Cash te Current, Deposit and other 
EE btn hs te dade oo ae ews oe _10- 41 10 -47 11-15 11 -23 11-41 i 08 | 10 -56 11-70 12 -38 _10- 68 10 -28 11-00 
LIABILITIES | | 
eee 15,858 1,000 2,977 1,060 15,810 | 4,160 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,198 
iE PE es nce bedbvie es 0% 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 | 10,590 | 4,000 14,111 1,210 9,479 9,320 1,000 65,696 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts. . ; 917,776 38,971 | 170,228 62,576.) 820,295 | 204,812 |1,004,140 | 55,065 | 590,582 599,839 80,647 | 4,544,931 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ..... . an — 2,838 3,986 | 30,301 8,349 — 241 10,777 15,192 2,404 105,057 
Notes in Circulation ........ sipts ves 12 20 ns 1,307 . 19 ‘a 1,358 
959, 977 | 42, 227 | 179,019 68,472 | 876,918 “221, 341 i, 048, 030 59,323 | 620,317 | 633,690 85,926 | 4,795,240 




















AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
__Lendon on Australia and N.Z.* 
a eens Bliiencotecmeastiancaes 
| Buying Selling 
Australia n.z. | TAUS-| nz, | 
| tralia 
Be Go ae ’ bas ) 125 | 1248 
Ord. ; Air | Ord. |} Air 
Mail {| Mail | Mail | ne 
t (t §) (t) 
Sight ..| 1264) 1264] 1268 } 126% | 1254| 124%) 
30 days} 127%) 127 Wy) 126¢ | 126% tua ~~ FT 
60 days) 1274) 1274) 127% yn} ie | 
90 days! 1284) 1284! 127% 1 1275 |... “| 





60 days, 1274; 90 days, 127}. 


90 days, 127§ (plus postage). {7 Any Mail. 


Ol for T.T.; £101§ (sight); £102. (30 days) ; 


South Africa and £99} for Rhodesia. 


US. $: 





ZEALAND 


Australia and N 





Reins | 
tAustralia | tN. Zz.) 
125 ood 
Air , Ord. | Ord. 
Mail | Mail | Mail 

(§) | 

124%; 124%) 123% 
1244 , 124 | 123% 
123§ | 1235 | 1234 
123% | 123% | 122% 


; 50 days, 126g; 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) 


£1022, (60 days) ; 
or Rhodesia the corre sponding rates are £100}, £100§, 


Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100} for 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 
approxitmate sterling rates can be calculated from $-f£ rate. 


£10288 
£101,328 £1015 & and £102% 











Since jApril 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. 
will be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. 

* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. 

§ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 126}; 
(N.Z.) Demand, 125; 


(90 


Colombia * 
Ecuador * 
1.Z. on London Gainhanaie 
Selling Nicaragua * 
' +Aus- , 
tralia) fN-2- | £1 Salvador 
125) | 125 Tonemets © 
| Ord. Peru 
Mail 
125} | | 12498 
125% 12455 
1258 12444 
n.q. | 12483 
Bills 
Amsterdam 
¢ Plus postage. a» wa 
Belgrade... 
60 days, 126§ ; Berlin ..... 


Brussels... . 
Bucharest. . 


Budapest 
Calcutta 
days 3). 


(a) For banks and credit institutions. 


Copenhagen 
Helsingfors . 
Lisbon..... 
N.Y. Fed. Res.. 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


Open market sights selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Dec. 6th 
Official sight selling rate 13.50 sucres per U.S. $ on December 6th 


Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus com- 


mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 


Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 


5 -03} cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 
Sight selling rate New York was 
Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. 


Sight selling rate 6-50 soles per U.S. $ on November 14th, 1944. 
* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
Changed From To Changed From fo 
o/ o/ o o 
.... June 28,°41 “3 24 «~+| Madrid ........ July 15,°35 (5 “4 
os ae ae ll Montreal....... Feb. 8, '44 24 1 
pan 12° Gt 6 Pee ceases May 12,°40 44 3 
.... April 9,°40 4 38 em. oc uc Jan. 20,°45 1g ft 
tn oe oe a OS Pretoria ....... June 2,’°41 3k 3 
cooe wept. 17,°40 St S Rio de Janeiro.. May 31, °35... 3 
roes SO ER ee |S 3 DUM Gy oe soe May 18, ’°36 5 4h 
.--- Nov. 28, °35 3) 3 PN. 5 oaks 600s Sept. 16, °40 6 54 
.... June 13, 35{ $ ne Stockholm ..... May 29,°41 3 3 
on ada Zurich ......... Nov. 25,36 2 1 
.... Dec. 3, "34 44 4 Tokio dine Swan 'ete one = 3 
cove Bom BB, 744 3 24 Wellington ..... July 20, ’41 2 1k 
- Oct. 3, °42 1 4 Es 200.0008 Oct. 26,°39 4 3 





(b) For private persons and firms. 


2-51 colones per $ on November 30th. 
$ on Dec. 5th. 








= 
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45 ; 
ts > ie ___Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed terest stocks s and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary st stocks. 

1944 Price: Prices, Price, Price, | Yield, . Price, | Price, Yield 

‘ \|Jan. 1 to Jan. 30 \| | ; , 4 ast two | eld, 
“as Year 1944 J lode || Name of Security | = | > Jan. | Jan. 1 f0 Jan. 30 Dividends || Name of Security } Jan Jan. i. 
5,109 High | Low | ates |_ Low _ I 1945 | 1945 1945 || High | Low |} (a) (6) (c) i 1385 1945 1945 

6,316 — _ British Funds — £ s. d. % % tron, Coal and Steel <2. 
6, 82% | 78% 82% | S13 | Comeols 1%........02 824 | 82% | 3 0 7 || 55/3 | 53/- 7} 4 a Babcock & Wilcox {1...|| 53/- | 53/6 4 2 0 
im 111 108% | 1103 110% | Consols 4% (after 1957). | 1004 + 110$ | 3.12 6f) 53/- | 51/- || 3ha@| 1140) Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1) 51,6 | 52/- |515 0 
br 100% | 100} | 100% | 100% Conv. 2% 1943-45...... | 1008 | 100g | 1 19 10%) 29/14 | 27/6 || +6§5| +34a) Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|, 27/9 | 28/- | 311 9F 

747 1 101g || 102% | 1014 Conv. 24% 1944-49... | 1028 | 1024 | 2 7 6100/7} 98/- || 15 6| 5 a\Cory (Wm) {l......... 99/- | 99/- |4 0 9 
10. 102 l 1034 | 102% (Conv. 3% “1948-53 err ! 102gxd_ 1024 2 3 O| 27/10} 27/6 || 8 ¢| 8 ¢|Dorman Long Ord. £1...|| 27/6 | 27/6 516 0 

tg 103§ || 107 106¢ | Conv. 34% (after 1961). .|| 107 107 | 3 4 O$!| 40/-. , 37/9 ] 6 b| 4 a|Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1.|| 38/3 | 37/9 |5 6 0 

100 |, 100} | 1004 Exch. Bds. 12% 1950.. “| 100 ; 100 | 114 6 || 32/74 | 31/6 | 74a| 15 06| Hadfields Ord. 10/-.....; 31/9 | 31/9 |7 19 

9 964 || 98% 97% | Funding 24% 1956-61. || if |} 98% | 212 6 || 53/3 52/6 | $24a| +435 | Staveley Coal Ord. £1...\| 52/6 | 52/6 | 213 3t 

ron 101 100 | 101% | 101% | Funding 23% 1952-57... | 101 | 101 | 212 6 || 58/44 | 55/3 || 12$¢| 124 ¢| Stewarts and Lloyds £1..|| 57/- | 51/9 469 

30. 101 99§ || 101g | 1008 | Funding 3% 1959-69....|| 1003 100% 218 6 | 43/6 42/6 || 8 b 4 a| Swan, Hunter Ord. {1...|| 43/- | 43/- 5ll 9 
944 ll 112 || 1144, | 113g || Funding 4% 1960-90....| 114 1144 | 218 6 || 13/6 | 12/33 || 10 c| 12} ¢| Thomas(Richard)Ord.6/8| 12/73 | 12/103 6 1 3 
¥ 1 100% || 1024 | 101 || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. . .| 102 | 102 216 0 | 26/9 | 25/3 || 2ka| 5$6/ United Steel Ord. £1....;| 25/9 | 25/6 |6 5 6 

12, -26 102% | 1014. 1014 10144 | War Bonds 24% 1945-47) 1018 101 | 2 9 9f! 19/3 | 18/1} | 6 6 4 a| Vickers Ord. 10/~....... 18/6 18/9 i565 6 9 

102 | 100% | 101% | 100% | War Bonds 24% 1949-51)! 1013 1018 |2 2 0|| i | Textiles 

30 -82 101 =| 100 101; 100} War Bonds 24% 1952-54), 100}xd_ 100} | 2 9 O || 15/4} 1 13/6 || Nile Nil c} | Bleachers Association £1.|| 14/- | 14/3 | Nil 

35 97 101§ | 972 101% | 100% || Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65) 100? | 100} | 218 6 || 27/4 | 24/103!| Nile 4 ¢| Bradford Dyers Ord. {1.|| 26/- | 6 j 218 6 

12-92 100 99% 101% | 1003 Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70); 100xd | 100 {| 3 0 0} 37/1} 31/- Nile! 15 c| British Celanese Ord. 20/- || 31/3xd 31/9 | 414 6 

1-79 101 100 | 1004 100 Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75} 1004 | ,100} 219 3'1| 52/3 49/6 || 5 6 3}.a | Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 50/3 51/9 |3 7 6 

- 113 111g | 114% | 112% | Victory Bo: rds 4%...... 1129xd M12} | 218 94! 58/3 | 54/104 5 b| 2} a | Courtauids Ont. £15<... 55/6 55/6 |214 0 
reign 1024, | 100 10243 | 1024 || War Loan 3% 1955-59. . -|, 1028 | 102} 4215 0 26/9 | 24/3 3} c 4 c| Fine Cotton Spinners £1.|| 24/6 | 25/3 '3 3 0 
1048 | 102 1043 1044 War Loan 34% aft. 1952.|| 1048 | 104% 3 5 Of) 5/-} 4/ 3 | 24a 5 b| Hoyle (Joshua) 2/- .....|| 4/6 4/7%1|3 49 
948 | 93% || 958 | 944 || Local Loans 3%........ | 954 | 954 13 3 0} 38/- | 35/6 74¢| 7ce|Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..|| 35/9 | 36/3 |4 2 6 
| Dom. & Col. Govts. || | || 83/9 80/- || 20 ¢ are? Patons & Baldwins{1. . 81/3 81/103} 4 5 3 

1038 | 1 | 1014 | 100g || Australia 5% 1945-75...|| 101 | 1014 | 418 Ot! t Electrical Manufactg. ; | 
10: 101 102% 102 || New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 1024 | 1024 417 17)/117/9 1114/6 ij 15 6] § a heen Cable, &c. £1.) py 115/- $9 3 

Pia 112 1094 109§ 109} |, Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... || 109 | 109} 218 0 || 34/7} | 33/14 i} 7a | 15 6|Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-. | 34/6 34/6 sco 2D 
23, | ] Corporation Stocks | /100/6 | 97/9 } 17$.¢| 17} ¢/| General Electric Ord. £1!’ 98/6 98/6 | 311 0 

1944 108 104% =| 106 105 =| Birmingham 5% 1946-56}| 105 | 105 367 | | | Gas and Electricity | 

533 -2 94 93 | 95% | Bee em ee a | 95 | 95 |3 3 2} 45/9 43/- 3 a} §5 6!County of London {1...|| 45/- | 45/- Shi 0 

106-3 100 99 100; | 100 || Liverpool 3% 1954-64...|| 100 | 100 |3 0 0 | 23/14 | 22/3 || 235) 2$@|Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1) 22/9 | 22/9 |4 7 9 
65-9 1 | 104 || 105§ | 105 Middlesex 34% 1957- 62. I 105 | 105 3 0 7 || 35/68 | 34/14 |} 44 5 | 24 @ | North- East Electric £1. .|| 35/- 35/- 40 0 
26-1 | 8 Foreign Governments) | | 40/74 | 40/- | 5¢5| 3 a@/|/Scottish Power Ord. {1../| 40/6 | 40/6 | 4 3 9 
64-2 96} 88 || 934 914 Argentine 34% Bds. 1972)/| 934 {| 934 318 0} | Motor and Aircraft ‘| 

1. 82 51 || 75$ 71 Brazil 5% Funding 1914.||} 75} | 74 411 3e)| 34/44 | 29/9 || 10 c| 20 c¢/|'Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... |} 29/9 33/9 3.3 0 
473-7 $8 20} || 22% 22 Chile 6% (1929)........ } 22 | 22% 5 0 Of} 27/ 23/103|} Tee} The | Birmingham S.A. £i.. | 26/3 26/6 §13 3 
245.9 57 44 «|| 52 47 | Chinese 5% 1913....... | 52 | 52 | Nil | 14/113| 14/3 || 6 5| 4 a@| Bristol Aeroplane 10/- ..|| 14/6 | 14/6 |619 9 

94 894 91 | 904 Portuguese 3%......... 914 S49 13 § 7 | 37/4% | 36/6 | 6 ¢| 6 c'\Ford Motors Ord. £1....|| 37/- 31/- eS 
15) 634 68} | 65% Spanish beth ewee nese 684 674 | 518 6 || 18/3 17/73 i 15 @| 1746) Hawker Siddeley a | 17/9 17/9 |9 3 90 
Prices, || __ a || 84/3. | 88/208 he} 196.0 iL uces (Jospeh) Ora. £1.-8 62/6 82/6 | 312 6 
Jaa. 1to Jan.30| Last, two Price, | Price, | Yield, || 46/1 | 42/104|| +74] t10 a@| Morris Motors 5/- Ord. “| 44/3 ; 43/1h|2 0 6¢ 
*"1945 ||_~«~Dividends acnmink Gaamite ion y J - j111/3 |103/9 20 c| 20 ¢ \Rolls- Rares Ord. £1 rd 105/- | 104/44 | 316 6 

: ct an a aioe cia ? , | 30, ) ippin I 
High | Low |! (a) ) te) | | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 |] 24/3 | 21/9 || 6 ¢| 2palcunardOrd fl ...... | 23/- | 23/- |5 4 0 
% % “Railways ~T£ s. d. || 26/1 | 25/1 6 c| 6 c| Furness, Withy Ord. £1. .|| 25/9 25/9 |} 413 3 
39 | 364 || Nil | Nil | Antofagasta5%C.Stk.Pf.|) 38 | 37 Nil |} 42/9 | 41/3 || 2 @| 6 SIP. & O. Def. £1.........|| | 42/- | 41/9 |3 16 6 
a 10§ || Nile) Nile | B.A. Gt. Sthn. “Ord. Stk) 1122 | 11 | Ni |] 25/3 | 2473 } 6 ¢| 6 c|/Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1) 24/6 24/6 | 418 0 

gre- 554 || ¢2¢| | 2c) San Paulo Ord. Stk.....\| 58% | 59 | 3 7 10 || 25/3 | 23/7% || 5 ¢| 5 ©'|Union Castle Ord. £1....j| 24/6 wj- '4 3 4 

ate 8 5¢ | Nil | Nil | U.Havana5%Cum.Pf.Stk|| 6 6 mu? | | ‘Tea and Rubber ‘| = 

$1 $133 ; 2 ¢ 2 a@| Can. Pacific Com. $25...|| $144 | $144 3 9 Ojj 21/9 19/9 2 ¢| Nilc|/Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.) | 21/3 20/6 Nil 
58% || 235 2 @' Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 582 | 592 7119 | 41/6 | 39/6 i 2$@| 73) Jokai (Assam) Tea £1...)| 41/- 41/- |417 9 
121 1183 || 2¢a@! 2$6)/ G. W:5% Cons. Pref. Stk. +32 wt |} 120} 4 3 0'| 2/103 2/73 | 6 6| Nilc|\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. 2/103 2/103 Nil 
6% | 58f | 2 6) 2 a LN.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. 60 |613 3) 25/6 | 24/- Nilc| Nilc|Rubber Pitns. Trust {1..| 25/6 | 24/9 Nil 
33 30} 2c! 2$¢|\L.MS. Ord. Stock ......| 314 |718 9 | 37/6 | 35/9 Nile| Nil c |/United Sua Betong £1...|| 37/6 | 37/6 Nil 
9,906 6 | 61} | 2°6| 2 a\\L.MS. 4% Pref. 1923. $2 62 |6 8 0|| | Oil I 
wm 8 6| 668 || 26) lke Lae Taree Sti | 69 69 | 414 2 |\111/3 |106/3 15 b| 5a re. Ord. £1 ..|} 108/14) 108/9 | $13 3 

6,150 27 2 1f¢) 2 ©) Southern Def. Stock ....|| 25¢ 26 | 71310 || 88/13 | 82/6 10 6] 2a} Burmah Oil Ord. f1..... 86/3 | 85/- |218 6 

8.648 1% | 77§ || 245) 2$@| Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 78 78 |6 8 2/|| 85/32] 81/3 || 20] +2$a|\Shell Transport Ord. {1..|| 83/9 83/9 |1 3 9t 

8,607 | | Banks and =pennt 96/103} 89/43 || 5 @| 10 6/|!Trinidad Leaseholds £1..|| 96/3 96/103, 5 1 9 

6,722 6/- | 84/- 74@| 10 5 || Alexanders £2, {1 pd. ...|| 85/- 85/- |4 2 3 Miscellaneous 

6,500 Th | 62 || 346) 2$a/) Bank of Australasia £5. ‘I 1k Tt 14 4 Off 24/6 | 22/3 }) 10 5 7} a |\Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-..|| 22/- 22/9xd| 316 9 

4,583 va | 382 6 @| 6 b| Bank of England Stock.. ‘| 3844 3844 | 3 2 31] 64/- | 61/6 || 10 c| Nil a|lAssoc. P. Cement Ord. £1)| 62/6 62/6 |3 4 0 

3,535 f* £4% 6 ¢| 6 ¢|| Bank of Montreal $10.. ] £44 £44xd| 3.1 on|| 72/6 | 70/- |} 10 ¢} 10 c¢|\Barker (John) Ord. {1...|| 71/3 71/3 |216 0 

214 6 c| 6 c|| Bankof NewS.Wales £20| 213 21kxd| 4 9 4nli 56/- | 53/6 24 c| 30 c|\Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-|| 53/6 | 54/3 | 212 6 

15,057 M/- | 32/6 4 6| 3 a|| Bank of New Zealand £1) 33/- | 33/- |3 7 Ball 46/6 | 45/3 7 6| 3 a@|British Aluminium {1...|| 46/- 46/3 |4 6 9 

11,345 90/9 | 78/104} 7a! 7 6|| Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1 . .|| 80/- 80/6 | 3 9 6 ||120/74 |111/103]| T10§ c| +10§ c| Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1 .|| 116/3 | 117/6 | 117 3 

68/- | 59/6 3a} 36) Barclays (D.C.&0.) ‘a’ fi 61/- 61/6 |2 2 0O]|| 89/3 | 83/9 || 8 b 8 a||British Oxygen Ord. £1 .|} 86/6 84/- | 316 O 

4,187 llf& | 10} 246! 2$a/| Chartered of India {5 . ll 11 {2 5 6]| 853 83 || 4 ¢] 4 ¢|\Cable& Wir. Hdg.Stk...|| 85 844 1414 8 
— 63/- | 61/4} 6 @| 6 6|| Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid.. || 62/6 62/6 (316 6 ||153/9 |150/- || 12$@| 17$6|(\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 ....|| 152/6 | 152/6 | 318 6 

15,240 88/3 | 84/- 7$a@|  70/|| Martins Bank f1....... | 87/6 | 87/6 |3 8 6 || 49/13] 45/9 || 8 ¢ 8 ¢|Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 .|| 46/5 | 47/6 37 8 

ie %/9 | 94/6 | 8 @) 8 Bb Midland f1, full pai 9%/- | 95/6 13 7 ©|| 37/3 | 33/7k || 8 ¢| 8 c|Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-..|| 34/- 34/6 |2 6 6 

1 6# || 5 a, 5 6b) Nat. Dis. £2}, fully ‘il 64 64% 1312 0 |! 22/6 | 20/- 6 ¢| 6 ¢|\Gaumont British 10/-...|| 20/6 20/6 |219 6 

1-00 19/3 | 76/9 74@\ 1% )| Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid...|| 78/- 77/6 |317 9 | 39/6 | 37/9 12$@| 12} 5 | Gestetner Ltd. 5/-...... | 38/6 38/6 |}3 4 9 

sales 499 | 488 8$a| 85) Royal Bank of Scotland) 495 495 |3 8 91, 91/3 | 90/- 2¢4| 74 6||Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1] 91/3 | 91/3 |.2 2 6 
1% | 173 9 b| 5 a/|Stan.ofS.Africa£20,£5pd. | 17} 178 | 319 0 || 40/- | 38/43 | .5 &| 3 a! ImperialChemicalOrd. {1\| 39/- | 38/9 |"4 2 6 

18,198 63/- | 60/6 3ia 6 5 || Union Discount {1...... 61/6 ony 138% 8 $y 18 +74a@| +10 5|\Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1)) 7% 8 23 9 

5,696 $1/44 | 94/6 9 a| 9 b|| Westminster £4, £1 paid. 95/6 95/- 1315 9 || $398 | $3732 |'s2-00 « $2-00 c ||International Nickel n.p.|| $384 $383 | 5 311 

4,931 | | Insurance 49/3 | 44/9 || Se 5 ¢| Lever & Unilever Ord. fil 46/9 47/3 |2 2 3 

)5,057 29 | 28% || 50 6: 40 a| Alliance (1, fully paid... | 29 29 |3 2 0 || 67/6 | 65/- || 10 ¢| 10 c|London Brick Ord. £1...|| 66/3 | 66/3 |3 0 0 

1,358 14 | 144 || 6/-b| 4/6a/| Atlas £5,£1} paid ...... 144 144 | 313 3 || 68/- | 66/- 20 b| 15 a|Marks &S encer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 66/6 | 67/6 | 211 9 

= 10% 9 1745, 15 @|/ Commercial Union £1 . 10% 10 3 5 0 ||105/- |100/- 7$a| 126 |\Murex {1 Ord.......... }|101/3 101/3 {319 9 

15,240 190/- |115/- || 16 6| 16 a@|\Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. | ae 117/6 |3 8 0 || 46/3 | 40/3 || 15 ¢| 20 c|Odeon Theatres 5/- ....|| 41/3 | 42/6 |3 7 0 

31t | 303 | 10/-b 10/-a) | Lon. & Lanes. £5, £3pd.|) 31 303 | 3 5 0 || 40/9 | 38/6 || 7§6| 2$a|\Pinchin JohnsonOrd.10/-|| 39/- | 39/- | 211 3 
158 | 148 | 1 b tite | Pearl {1, fully paid..... | 15% 154 |2 9 6t|| 75/3 | 73/6 || 3¢@| 10 b|\Tate and Lyle Ord. {1...|| 74/- | 74/- | 313 0 
ae 17 164 | -a £6/-b ie £1, fully paid...|) 17 17 |310 6/|| 45/9 | 42/6 || 10 ¢} 15 ¢)} Triplex Safety Glass 10/-| 43/- 43/144 )}3 9 0 
%® 254 158 "ote +59-08c || Prudential £1 ‘A’....... } 2 25} 2 6 9114/4} |108/9 | 10 a| 1245 ||Tube Investments Ord. £1 1l0/- | 110/- | 4 1 0 
9H 9 6, 11 a@/|| Royal Exchange £1..... | 9§ 3 2 0} 86/9 81/- 33a) 83 b | Turner & Newall Ord. £1) 84/6 85/- 218 6 
% | 10 | 3/30 | 3/3@ Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... 10 | 10 | 3 3 0 || 39/3 | 36/74 lead 6| _7$a| United Molasses Ord. 6/8} 37/6 | 38/3 | 318 6 
6th i| ||_ Investment Trusts | || 70/3 | 67/6 | 1a a] 35 b | Woolworth Ord. 5/- ....|| 68/- 69/6xd|} 3 4 9 

; 236 2334 4« 6 6 || Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock'! 233 2334 45 8 Mines | | 

r 6th 3S | 249 || +7 6| + a) Investment Trst. Def. Stk.) 250 250 | 4 710 || 62/3 | 60/- || 35 b| 32 a | AshantiGoldfields Prd. 4/- 61/- | 60/9 | 5 5 Om 

com- 226¢ | 2254 || 7 6! 3 a@|| Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk.. ‘| 225 | 2254 | 4 8 8 || 71/7§ | 68/- || 12h¢| 12 ¢| Cons. Glds. ofS. Af. £1. .|| 10/- | 69/3 | 322 0 

| | Breweries, &c. ‘| 164 | 14% || 30 a; 30 b| De Beers (Def.) £2}..... 15 15 '10 0 0 

41, at 116/6 |173/9 tS a! t15 5. || Bass Ratcliff Ord. fl....| 174/- | 173/6 | 2 6 Of) 32/7 | 30/32 5§a|  5§5| Randfontein Ord. £1....|| 30/7} | 30/73|7 7 0 

11$/- 107/— || 12$6; 6a || Distillers Co. Ord. 108/- | 1093/6 |3 8 6 || 6% 6% || 10 @| 15 6 RhokanaCorp. Ord. f1../| 6 6 | 4 0 0 
30th 1538/6 (135/6 || 11 @| 18 5) Guinness (Arthur) a -£1| 136/- | 136/6 | 4 5 0 || 11/3 | 10/14 |] Nilc| Nile) Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/~..|| 10/3 10/3 Nil 

109/- (104/3 || 7 @| 15$6 || Ind Coope &c. Ord. {1...|| 107/6 | 1106/6 |4 4 6) 58% 53 | 45 b| 45 a! Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....'| 5% 5} | 719 0 
- Se. wy- | 98/3 | 8 @| 13 5) Mitchells & Butlers £1. -| 99/9| 99/3 |4 4 6 || 10% | 94 || 5/66| 2/6a Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd... 10 10 | 4 0 0 
. 9/3 | 87/9 || 6 a 14 b| WatneyCombe Def. £1..!| 89/3 88/3 |410 0 16%! 14% || Nil | Nil W. Witwatersrand lo/-..! 163 | 164 | Nil 

(a) Interim div. (b) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (a) “Yield to end 1960. (e) Unconverted, 34% basis. Af) Yield 14°% basis. 
(4) Allowing for exchange. (i) Yield basis 32%. (j) Yield 24% basis. (k) Includes 2% tax free. (m) Yield basis 80%.  ¢ Flat yield. f Free of tax. 

_ ander oa nl Close Close Close Close Close Close 
* | ° a Week ore Gross Jan. Jan. | 3. Commercial Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
lk iin Par E ttadel o.cucuaetteaanend aed eceipts 1. Railroads: §23 30 | and Industrial. 23 "30 23 30 
3 : | wee eae Atlantic Coast. 48} 4834) Am. Smelting.. 40% 42} | Int. Paper..... 19% 19% 
1g - 1944 +e | 1944 + or — Can. Pacific... 10% 10%] Am. Viscose... 45% 46 | Liggett Myers.. 78% 80 
3 oy i | Gt. Nthn. Pf... 46} 47 } Anaconda..... 30 30%] Nat. Distillers. 3 364 
34 ee eae x l N.Y; Central .. 22 Bt Beth. Steel .... S$ 38 — a vee = . 

i B ific.... + i Pennsylvania.. 33§ 34%} Briggs Mfg..... 38 helps ge... 
= cro ARR Fd eld beg bc og Mae Be 33} 35} | CelaneseofAmer. 374 37}| Proct.Gamble. 58¢ 56% 
; Be * $7’0Re’ ; etth oleae “hrysler ...... 12 93 | Sears Roebuck. 100§ 104 
7 B.A. Western....... 30 | 7} 27! $1,086,000 |— 32,000 | 33,521,000 |4 6/317,000 Chrysler - : 26 
Garadian Pacific 3] ,, 21) $5,462,000 |— 89,000 | 14,865,000 |— 659,000 2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 38§ 38} | Shell Union ... 
lt Do. G | ; cr F any” , Amer. Tel. .... 162% 158} | Eastman Kodak 173 175 | Std. OiN.J.... 56 58 
" ss sae -| @l2 Dec. 31 | $25,592,000 |— 1,691,000 |318,871,000 |+ 21,763,000 > ; 

3-29 Do. ee ee al2| 31) $4, 750, 000 268,000 43,160,000 st 6, 052, 000 Int. Telephone. 213 224 ; Gen. Electric .. 38 38} 20th Cen. Fox.. 27% 272 
1k Geatral Argentine...| 30 | Jan. 27 $3,034,250 + 240,450 | 85,920,800 |+ 12) 079,750 Pacific Light. -- 48) 49} Gen. Motors ... 628 643 United Drug... 1 16 
3 v. . Riys. of Havana.. 30 | 21 _ £54, 443 '—~ 12 379 1,449,995 }4. 2,993 People’s Gas... 69$ 704; InlandSteel... 85% 85 | U.S.Steel..... 59 592 

— 4 Oe Sth. Cal. Ed... 273 274) Int. Harvester. 74% 77}] West’house E.. 115} 119 
t Receipts i in onan pesos. (a) Months in Year 1944. W. Union Tel.. 44} 44§ Inter. Nickel .. 28% 29%! Woolworth... . 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


28, Ss.W.1 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Capital 

Reserve Fund 

Currency Reserve ‘ 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors wer ‘the ‘Charter 


£4,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,060 
4,500,000 


~ £13,500,000 


Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 

F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.8.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: .4, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Established 1837 
_ With a network of branches throughout every 


important pastoral, agricultural, commercial and 
industrial area in 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the 
world, The Union Bank of Australia Limited is able 
to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive banking 
service. 
Head Office 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - -  £85,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 








DOMINION OF CANADA 
TWO AND A HALF PER CENT: INSCRIBED STOCK, 1947 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
Ist April, 1945, on the above-mentioned Loan the BALANCES 
will be STRUCK on the evening of the ist March, 1945, after 
which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For the Bank of Montreal, Finangial Agents of the Government 
of the Dominion of Canada in London, 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.3. ist February, 1945. 





THE ECONOMIST, February 3, 1945 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID a 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE sintall Seal 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 29th Feb., 1944 - £62,235,580 


Head Office : THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W. 


£4,500,000 
£2,400,000 
£2,259,161 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gonceciarch Street, E.C.3 
Subscribed Capital . ... £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ans ayes 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors. 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund a ; 1,800,000 
Currency Reserve ... on 1,585,000 
Chief Office i in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 


with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability). 

Established 1832. 

Office: Toronto, Canada. 
$12,000,000 


General! 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund nie $24,000,000 
Total Assets over $500,000,000 


Special facilities are available r the public through the Branches 
of Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 
United States at New York. 

Address enquiries to 


London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD siete a E.C.2. 


. C. Macreop, Manager. 








Head Office : 
EDINBURGH 


ESTO. 


Branches throughout 


SCOTLAND 


1625 





LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 





ALES MANAGEMENT 


AND SALES CONTROL. Well-known 

soquneertng firm supplying equipment and _ accessories 
primaril = to the motor-car and ancillary industries, requires an 
—— ing man to act as Sales Manager in the widest sense of 
the term. 

He must be a man of good education, some general engineering 
background, preferably aged 35 tc 40. It is essential, however, 
that he understands modern management methods, and has had 
some years successful experience in the control of outside sales 
staff selling to industrial users. 

This is a somewhat unique ba to for a man who can 
quickly fit in to our present organisation, but who at the same time 
has the vision and tact to expand the business into new fields in 
the early post-war period. The production and financial arrange- 
ments are adequate to cover all reasohable requirements. 

Applications, giving full particulars of education, age and career 
to date, will receive iramediate consideration in strict confidence, 
and interviews either in respect of immediate or early post-war 
appointment will be arranged within the next six weeks.—Box 
No. 58, THe EcoNomMist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C, 2. 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economsit Newspaper, Ltp., 
U.S. Representative : 


R. S. Farley, 114 Liberty St., New York, 6.—Saturday, February 3, 1945 
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